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- ABSTRACT ~« 

The University qf Texas PiloAr ProT^am was operated in 
,five sites in Texas" (Abilene , Bro*ttsville,!3iI Paso, Houston , and 
Temple), to demonstrate the .utility of compexeii^y-based high school ■ 
diplomas for Comprehensive Employment and Training* Act (CETA) 
clients* Include ja mo ng ^fche progifajm, features comtaon to all five sites 
were the f pl-lotfing: (1) the roles and functions of -individuals, 
organizations, and agencies ^nvo^ved; (2) initiation of effect by the 
same Oniversity of >Texas project staff; (3) cost considerations; (4) 
, adult performance level (APL) materials and competency-based^high 
schrool diploma (CBHSD) pro'gram processes;, and (5). problem areas 
(staff cooperation,' insufficient workshop training, < inadequate APL 
i\ materials, staff , shortages, staf£ inflexibility)* A number cff 
Mt^iif fferences' also existed" among the /various sites with respect to 
these five areas.' Examination of the , similarities and differences . 
among the sites resulted in- nine recommendations. These included 
• emails to resfolve problems resulting from different budget cycles, to 
' delineate Responsibility for different ^elements of the 'program, to 
..focus on adequate sftafif training,- to develop remedial and . \ 
supplementary APL materials, and to oOo^diaate tests. (Belated 
reports describing student/client completion results and employer 

follow-up* are available separately— see fiote.l ^(tiN) 

* *. 
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PREFACE 

V 

.This report focuses on the creation and operation of The University 
of Texas Pilot Program, the purpose of wl^ich is to demonstrate the 
^utility of the Competency-Based High School Diploma for CETA clinets. 
That pilot program, managed by The University of Texas Adult Performance 
Level Project, is operated in five sites in Texas:- Abilene, Brownsville, 
El Paso, Houston, and Temple. 

ffhis report describes structural and programmatic features both 
common and unique to these sites. Its central purpose is *to provide 
the Department of Labor with information which will be useful for its 
decisions whether and ^how to adapt'and transport this program to CETA 
prime sponsors in^eaher states. As features in comfnon are described', 
potentials cah.be inferred for any CE^prime sponsor to consider* As 
features unique to each individual site are described, DOt can find * 
inferences useful .to the particular situations of different local prime 
sponsors in other part's of the United ^States. / 

The organization of the report is. presented in tfie'Table of 
Contents. ' • 
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'I. INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND -C 

rjhe University .of Texas 'pilot program demonstrating the usefulness 

of the Competency-Based High School Diploma (CBHSD) for.CETA clients. ' 

followed nearly a decade in which The University of Texas develbped . 

the Adult Performance Level (APL) .materials and, from them, fche CBHSD. •■ 

The APL tests and the APL curriculum were researched, developed-^disr- 

seminated, and evaluated by The University of Texfcs projeefcstaff . 

Then The University of Texas entered into a contract with the American 

College Testing Service* (ACT) fo> distribution of~the APL "short form" . , 

test. ACT conducted its o'wn testing andy using the resu-Us, modified / 

at>d published'its own version of the APL short form, ACT currently 

djstributes*the tests. The APL curricul urn -preceded the complete diploma 

program, which was agai n> researched, developed, tested, and' distributed 

in Texas. Various- independent schooKdistricts then began adoptions 

of .the CBHSD to be high "school- diplomas, not equivalencies, earned and ' 

awarded to. adult students through accredited h.igh schools within those^ 

districts. In 1-978 the adoption became statewide through accreditation •• 

awarded 0 by the 'Texas Education Agency. The M curriculum is currently 

« t . s 

'being published by Harcourt, .Brace, Jovanov-ich. 

It is beyond "the scope of the present suTdy to evaluate the research" 
development, testing; and distribution of the APL and CBHSD materials. 
NFIE's present study is restricted to an analysis of the CBHSti pMot pro- 
gram for CETA clients funded under the "Department of Labor grant. to' The 
University -of Texas. Sources of information "in the report is one -NFIE . 
.site^visjt to each of the five sites (May and July 1978),* .total of - 
four visits: to date "tb Austin- to confer witji. staff reports s'ubjrtltted to 
NFIE-by UT staff, and^ongoing communication 'be tw4rf:f E f?d UT staff,.- 
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II. FEATURES COMMOTIO ALL FIVE SITES 

. A Roles and Functions of Individuals,' Organizations, and Agencies 

. • , 'f . •• • *. 

\ > 
- Involved * . . , 

* Despite the uniqueness of plana of each CETA prime sponsor ^ ' . 
of school programs of ' individual high school s -and independent school 
'• districts in Texas as well as in other states, certain commonalities 
can be observed. ' . „ 

■ i. University of Texas AjL/CBHSD Techni cal Assistance Staff 

1 ; I * " 

•In Texas the UT staff initiated the effort tt> bring together the 
i iocalMndependent 'school' district and the loeaV CETA program. Initial 
^ critericTfor potential -site 'selection we're, .that there must be a local 
• ' CETA pririuf sponsor and there must be an- independent school district 
with an'adult education program and with accreditation already esftab- 
lished°for the'CBHSD. At the H*ime of the initiation of the UT/DOL 
■ grant, these criteria restricted the- range of choice to ten possible 1 

* tsr 

sites. From- those sites,' preliminary discussions with principal persons 
to be involved -at the sites Te4 to a choice of six sites. 

• UT staff then provided technical assistance in planning and ^ ^ 
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, organization: . x • 

■■ , ■ • Working through the local CETA Advisory Council, UT staff 
assisted groups to facilitate necessary, cooperative ; 
• . agreements (CETA pr-ime sponsor and local independent 
school district,, usually through th^ director of adult 
)' ' ' Education With .the approval of the- superintendent of 

schools). It should be noted that agreements with the 
state board of educafi on" and t'h'ejstate education "agency 
■ . . " ;'• had already been negotiated for "the accreditation of the 

• • • . 1 A ■ - 



CBHSD and with the independent school 'district for 

the awarding of ; the CBHSD. Also, 'the local CETA 

prime sponsor" already had functioning agreements 3 

.with the state and local offices of the state em- 

* ,- ' 

pfoyment agency for^ certain services to CETA clients. 

Once a*gr eements were worked out and the program was 

ready to begin, iJT staff conducted training- workshops 

for CETA counselors and for adult education staff to 

familiarize everyone with APL materials and the N CBHSD 

process and to establish ongoing cooperative communi- r 

cations between the CETA counselors and adult education 

staff. One workshop was provided in Austin f^/adult, 

education teachers to train them in use of the APL/ 

CBHSD program. One or more workshops were conducted - 

at each of the five sites for CETA staff and adult 

education teacher*. 

After'the program began^UT staVf provided ongoing , 
technical assistance in helping CETA staff and adult 
education staff and clients/students to resolye various 
.problems that arose; such as, work/education relation- 
ships of orients^, progress through APL curriculum anfl 
CBHSD process, coordination of timing "between^eTements 
of the' CETA program and the CBHSD -process , local . 
adaptation. of APL materials, and various others. That 
assistance continues in the present. ^The exact number 
1 of technical assistance, visits, to. si testis unknown. 
Due, to the differences in\the various sites, their 
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, problems have. required differing numbers of 

* * ' ■ ** 

• technical assistance- visits. An estimated tqtal 

number of visits during the life. of the project is 
thirty^ involving one to three UT project staff 
, for each visit . 
t During the life of- the pilot program, UT staff ^ 

provide appropriate reporting to the Department of 

* 

» » 

Labor on progress of grant activities. 

r • 

CETA Clients (eligible participants in Titles'*!, II. Ill, Vl\ 

y * 
CETA clients enter and participate in the program in the 

ng manner: * 4 

i 

• . A potential client makes initial contact with CETA through 

direct walk-in or througb4eferral from any of various 

sources., including adult education, 
t Intake, into the CETA/CBHSD' program- is facilitated by a 

CETA counselor after an evaluation, the method for which 

will vary with each prime sponsor's administrative plan, 
ft Once qualified', the client gains orientation to the^ 

program both from CETA aner-from adult education^taff . 
t ' Once in the program, f.he client satisfies requirements . 

both'of the CETA program and of the' APL/CBHSD program in 

working, ski, 11 training, and educational process. 

« 

• At some point , different in each site, a tlient may - 
choose an alternative to the CBHSD,*such as the GED. 

• If the 'client completes the requirements for the CBHSD, 
s/he recedes a high school diploma from the designated . 



high school in the school district: 

i Following completion of the CETA/ CBHSD program, the 

graduate* secures job placement and pursues caneele 4 

development,- with appropriate assistance from CEJA 

staff. The nature of that assistance varies from 
\ 1 • 

one CETA prime spqrisor to anpther. * 

* » « * 
• 3. local School District (.adult education) 

.Because ^the.CBHSD 'program is already accredited and approved a 

each site, there is noN'mmediate responsibility of the^school board, 

the superintendent, or the adult education advisory .council (which 

may extend beyond one local. schoel district or cjoyernrqent, as many 

I- '• ' ' ' v • . • 

do in Texas)/ It is assumed for the purposes of -t,he CETA prime . 

4 1 * 

spemdvjs facilitating the operation of the program that all -such 
preliminary work'has been done.by the responsible parties of the local 
'school" districts 'The staff of the, prime sponsor, then work directly 
with the 'adult education administrators and teachers, who have the , 
following responsibilities: • - 

. , » Adult educltion administrators participate in*the joint _ 

w • • • 

** arrangement's and/or^eaatracts with CETA' to establish 
' the working relationships necessary for the joint CEJA/ 

CBHSD program. * I 
t Adult education staff Conduct the educational counseling, 
instruction, and assessment for the CBHSD. 

• Adu-lt education staff maintain communication with CETA 

s * ' . 

. v . staff On the client/student's progress and .problems in 

the prograt^. } $ 
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• . Adult education staff make adaptations as necessary 
Y" • to m'e'et a\ student's educational needs. These 

adaptations may involve educational curriculum, ' 

v *• > • 

supplementary or compensatory educational training,, 
. 1 attendance "and study hours, timing of cl ient/studerit's 

progress through the CBHSD, % and other matters. ^ 
.0 - Adult education staff participate in training work- 
shops on APL/CBHSD materials and instruction..- 
» f 

§ Adult-education staff experienced in working with , 

■) • 
,APL/CBHSD materials .provide further training to new 

staff. , / 

• Adult education staff communicate their needs for 
technical, assistance to the UT staff. 

• Adult education staff provide reporting to appropriate 
agencies and organizations.. 

4 ' Local CETA Prime Sponsor! CETA^Administrator, Counselors, 
. and Related Staff 4 * *« , 

. The loca^l CETA prime sponsored staff have,the following 
responsibilities from the inception' of the potential' relationships 
with the school district through the operation W the joint program 
t CETA administrator facilitates and enters into^coopera- 
• .tive agreement and/or contract with the local school 
district for the joint- CETA/CBHSD program. I, * 
■ • ' • CETA administrator cooperates with the work advisory 
^council to meet community needs in education antix^he, 
workYforce. 
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CETA administrator monitors 'the joint program and 

* * * 

reports on progress to regional *and national offices ? 

of tTie Employment arfd Training Administration, DOL. 
CETA administrator", counselors,, an9 related staff ^ 
cooperate'with adult t educatioji staff, work advisory 
council, and potentially the- adult education advisory 
council to desigt\and implement outreach and recruit- 
ment pUns f$r the joint CBHSD/CETA" program: j V • 
CETA administrator, coynsejors and related staff . ■ 
.monitor work' force , needs in" the local area, parti- 
cularly those needs as related to. educatiqnaj require- 
ments. " ^ 
CETA counselors and related staff evaluate eligibility" 
of prospective clients in their in,itiiil contact with 
.CETA. - - ' ■ • i >. ' • 
CETA counselors provide orientation lio-cl ients , including 
the joint CETA/CBHSD program as-.onefoption. " - . 
Following assessment* of clients' interests, career 
goal,s, and eligibility, CETA counselors -refer eltgtBle 
cTTehts to. adult education staff for entrance, into- joint 
C5TA/CBHSD program. ' " ' If i 
• CETT counselors .and- related staff facilitate- job. 
placement and/or skill training for clients, : as far as. 
possible in relation to educatipna2'and career^g^aVs. 
■CETA counselors assist "enrolled clients in. solving - ; 
work related "anti personal problems affecting their 
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.progress in the 'joint CETA/CBHSD program. ^, , 

t CETA counselors and related staff maintain clpse 

communication with adult education staff to monitor the^- 
client/studerit's progress. 
• CETA counselors 4nd related staff asrsist clients 
upon graduation to- find appropriate employment for 
career development, if the employment is different 
from that held durijig the* joint program. ^ m / -i 
t CETA counselors and related staff xooperate with adult. 

education itaff on follow-up of clients after graduation 
*, , CEfA administrator provides appropriate -reporting to 
/ regional and national offices of theiEmpjoyment and 
Training Administration Of DOq^and, if necessary, to 
the state employment agency. » v -*- \. - ' « 



i * 5: WorMMafrpowe/-) Advisory CQuncS'1- ^ .' . . v 

• , • The -Council has "primary restfonsibil ity- and authority for all 
CETA operations -in. setting, policy ,-nionitor'ing programs, evaluation, 

■ " * •, ' ■ ^ , ' *' ■ y 

.approving all actions*, and setting- procedures. These include:. 

• o Council 'plans baste goals , policies » and procedures, 

* . for CETA staff to enter into /relat^pjiships nepessary - 

' for the*,CETA/CBHSD joiJtf program. *-^*JL , ' ■ ' 

• • Cpuncil p}ans-^jth CETA staff, UT technical assistance 
/ I staff {if -needed)-, and school district staff to make-- ' 

. . ■ . V • - * \ ' " - '■ . J - 

, ^appropriate local_ adaptations for the j(CjjTt^CBH^/C^TA 

• \£ , • program. • 



-PS • ' 

Council reviews. and approves CETA staff's plans for 
implementing the CBttSD/CETA joint program. 
Council monitors and evaluates- process of the CBHSD/ 
CETA joint, program to suggest changes to meet local 



needs. * 



' • Council assists CETA staff in analyzing and assessing ~ 

• " needs for employment (job development), training, and 

related services in the community,. 

a . Council assists in the promotion of the joint 'program 

in the local community through outreach. 

• . « * 

6 ' Local RiKinfiss/Industrv/fin^nmRnt: Prtvate Sector M^Jo^' 

' Theslimployers include but *re not limited to those providing 

o"n-the-job-triining. Their cooperation is essential witTi CETA a'nd ^ . _ 

with the adult education program of the school -dis^t if the clients/ 

* students'' employment 'needs are to be met. Their functions include: ' 

' » They cooperate with local school" district in assessment 
,\ ' of educational heeds for job development and projection. 

• They cooperate with local CETA prime sponsor statf in , 

• - . . assessment of job development and project for current and 

future needs. 

• They cooperate- with, adult' education and' CETA prime sponsor 

* % staff in providing employment opportunities fir clients of th 

. joint CBHSD/CETA program.' 
9 ' They provide bn-the- job-training in specified skjll and 

'vocational areas for employees who are participants in the. - 
jo'int program. - 1 
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* s » 

They provide feedback'" to adult education and CETA prime . 
s ■•sponsor staff on progress of employees who are enrolled ^ 
in the joint program. , • / 

They provide feedback to adult education staff on the / * 
extent, to which CBHSD education provides skills and 
"knowledge necessary for the jobs for which the students 
' - train. • 

* They provide feedback 'to adult education and CETA staff 
on the extent to which the joint program.has produced 
. t effective workers. * - 
\^ o They help to design career ladders for employees who 
successfully complete the joint program. This effort 
allows for career growth in "relation to acquired ski 1J 

* * 

•< and knowledge. 

7. Local Business/Industry/Government: Public Sector Employ ers 
These employers include both those -provi-ding .public work experi- 
ence during, the client's participation in the program and those providing 
career ..opportunities in *e public sector following a cl tent's completion', 
of the : program,^ Their functions include: o x 

■ • They cooperate with : adutt education and CETA prime sponsor 
staff in providing' public work experience employment oppor- 
tunities for clients participating in^ the joint CE>A/CBHSD. 
program: >• ■ 

They provide on-the-job-training in particular skill areas 
needed by the. clients &o enter employment following 
successful completion of the joint program. 
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0 They provide feedback to adult education and CETA staff 

on progress of employees enrolled in the joiji^ CETA/CBHjpD • 
program. « 

• They, provide follow-up information to adult education and 
CETA staff on the extend to .which the joint program has 
produced effective workers. 

8. Local Business/Induistry/Government: Skill Training Facilities 

\ * i 

Public apd private skill training facilities may be resources for 
skill training for clients of the joint program. These facilities 
function as .follows: . 

. . q They contract with CETA staff for the training of individual 

CETA/'CBHSB clients. • . . 

o Hhey assist in (the coordination of schedules between the- 

training, work, and educational activity, 
e They evaluate and- report progress of students enrolled in 

their facil ities.'- • . * 

• . They certify, when appropriate, the readiness -Of the^elient 

for employment. 



9. 'State Employment ^Agency: State and Local Offices ; 

r \ 

* The state office may have a function of check-writing as we n. as 
the- transmission of various f information relating to employment oppor- 
tunities to the %>cal office. 'State and local functions are as follows:, 

; f ' • • .* ; 

t The ; lbcal office of the state "employment agency .-may W ! 

haye a contractual agreement with' 'the local. CETA prime . 
,'• sponsor to identify employment opportunities *and to assist 



J 



graduates in.', finding employment. 

m r * i- * 
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^' ^ • ; The local office may assist participating- bodies (CETA' 

« 

prime sjjonsqr, work'advisory council, local school 
district) in assessment of job development for current 
* and future employment. • . J 

o The local office may enter into subcontracts when^ / 
appropriate with .CETA for -specif ic services needed; e.g,, 
t skill training. - 

The state office may be contracted to deliver allowance ~ 
payments after checking for dupl ication of payment.' from 
other federal , state, and local agencies. 

It would be foolish to claim that the descriptions- of these . 
organizations and agencies and of their corresponding. functions^ 
comprehensive. Nevertheless ,, they are extensive enough to yieldhan 
fyerview of some of the potentials for cooperative relationship bent- ^ 
ficial and necessary for the successful operation of joint relationships 
between the local CETA p.rime sponsor and the CBHSD program. 

B. Initiation of -Effect « 

Because the present CBHSD/ CETA ' effort is a pilot program requiring * 
arrangements which previously -had not existed, the effort was necessarily 
initiated by The University of Te'xas project staff. The project director, 
after assessing which sites would qualify, by the initial criteria 
mentioned earlier,. contacted and worked through the local work advisory 
.councils of the sites to facilitate cooperation between the CETA. prime 
sponsored the school . district, with technical assistance, to brejrovided 
by UT project staff. ^ 
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The local *work 'advisory council was the appropriate organization . 
to use because it^is* composed of elected .off icial s and representatives 
from local government; education, and industry, ■ for the purpose of 
establishing policy' for the CETA prime sponsor. , This effort resulted in^ 
bringing together^different' 'interests for a common __purpose. Differences 
in goegraphic "'coverage of organizations and agencies represented make 
the coordination potentially difficult. For example, the adult educa- 
tion^ coop structure in Texas includes, for most coops, several or even* 
many school districts. The CETA prime sponsor: may be a cons^tium 
composed of several countie^japd these counties do v not correspond 
to those in the adult education coop. Further one high school of one 
school district is to be the grantor of the diploma to the student/client 
Consequently, careful orchestration is necessary ttf obtain the needed 
cooperation' of effort to get: (1) a high school in a school *{ii strict, 
% (*2) which' ^s locate^ in a part of the adult education coop, (3) which, 
-in turn, is ♦situated within the boundaries of the CETA prime sponsor. 

Further, CETA budget cycles and education budget cycles do not 
'correspond. Therefore, u'p to a yeac of advance planning and co/nmitments 
was necessary prior to the initiation of the program. This latter point 
was central to the unsuccessful efforts to' bring the sixth chosen site 
(Austin) into operation during the grant/ in Texas/ Nevertheless, the 
♦coordination d|d work for the other five( sites, even. though beginning^ . 
dales for operations were .staggered through the first 'rjine months 'of the 
grant, from June 1977 until March 1978. 

» In other states, if the program is expanded by the Department 
of Labor, the initiation of effort could come from- any of several sources 
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the local work advisory council, the CETA admjpistratdr, the superin- ^ 
•tendent of schools for the district, the adult education director fo'r^ V 
•the school district, the state education agency, or even UT project , 
staff acting -on * consulting basis with prime sponsors in other states: 

C. Cost Consideration 1 . 

There are not necessarily any unusual costs involved in ^..colla- 
boration of CETA and the school district * depending on .the extent of • 
their'" services already available. ,For example, if the CETA prime sponsor 
has in flis/her plans tne funds for hiring one or more teachers under 
Title f, the potential extra student load 1s not a problem to the school^ 
district's bifdget." If the CETA prime sponsor has a skill center in his/ 
"her plans, there may be fewer, agreements or contracts to be let. with 
publi/and private -agencies for skill training to accompany the API- 
curriculum in the diploma proftss. If the' .school district already has an . 
active',' adequately funded adul t^duca'tion program extra activity could 
possibly be absorbed within.. its existing .budget. In fact, -it is possible* 
forvthe entire'collaborative program to be constructed; jn a manner that - 
, no mqrterever has to* change hands and no budget h*s to be affected in ^ 

a major way. => ' 

The one possible exception to this point- is in the" training of * 
, adult education staff in the APL^urriculum and the CBHSD process. ThiV 
o could be done in workshops" before the program .begins, and it could be . 
■ followed, if necessary, by addecT technical assistance during the. operation 

of 'the program, Experience of the present pilot program indicates both. 

initial, workshops and further technical assistance are essential" because ' , 

CETA counselors frequently are not accustomed to working with the adult r 



education program and the adult edudatiofl staff frequently are not 
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accustomed, either to working with CETA staff or to using APL/CBHSD 

materials. ' , 

'Because CETA plans are individual to each local prime sponsor anti 
because schoo\ budgets are localized to each school and school .district, 
estimates of the cost to establish the collaborative program are not 
possible. The only conclusion to be reached on that point is that^the 
extra cost may range -from nothing ft all to millions, depending on the 
local situations of those organizations and agencies involved. . 



D. APL Materials and CBHS1V Process 

r • > » 

As noted earlier, APL tests are distributed, by the American College 

Testing Service. APL "curriculum is being published by Harcourt, Brace, 

Jpvanov.ich. The- CBHSD program process has been developed by The. Uni- 

vensity of Texas project staff. All the above are possible resources ; 

V ' ' •.'•*-. > ' 

of materials and assistance. However, it would be naive io assume 'that 

• * 

"CETA counselors' and adult* education staff who- are* -not experienced in 
'the use of -APL materials , ' JBHSD process, and time management of clients, 
i-n relation to the joint "effort would be 'able to use the materials 
without training and technical assistance in coordination of effort. , 

A copy of the' CBHSD process "c hart is enclosed to show the student 

■ i * 
process through the program that must be-coordinated with' the process 

\, , 
through the CETA^ro^am- (see the .'following page.) 



E. Probl em Areas > \ . • s ■ 

— rr " - - _ N 

'. i. Without technical assistance from APL staff, the collaboration 

would have had little-chance of , success. Facilitating the coopeVation 

through the work advisory' council is delicate because sensitivities of 

• individuals^ about overlapping .areas of authority "and concern are strong 
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• 2. Initial workshop training provided $y UT staff prior to the 

• " • ' y / 

beginning of site operations separated training for CETA counselors J* 
from training for adult education .staff . This separation prevented" 
'establishing' at the beginning necessary awareness of the nature and 
extent of- cooperative effort that would be^r f equired. 'It is recommended 
that initial workshop. training* include 4>oth staffs and focus in part 
on methods of cooperation. 7 ' * . * ' 

> """ ^ * 

3. Initial workshop training is insuf f icient 'forVbtfth CETA and 
adult education staff. After the sites begin operation, further^train- m 
ing on-site is necessary. for internalizing what was abstract; betore 
operations began. At these second workshops ♦staff know rffbre experien-. 
^tially what questions .to .ask, to .get the answers they^need. 

' "4." -^Despite explanations, CETA clients/studgntsTTtf more than otie 

site did not kntiw the difference between the GED equivalency "and the '<» 

* . • - ■ ' »• f 

CBHSD as an earned diploma. Some thought the'CBHSD would be .faster , 

tlian studying for the GfjD, when it ^reality it was not. Some thought, 

the CBHSD would be easier than £he GED when in reality it was; riot, fci 

other word's, various -students were confused about the level of effort. 

.• •- " ' 9 * , . 

required to complete, the CBHSD. As wel^, they Sometimes VjQre not 

prepared for the meaning of the CBHSD~being self .-paced. They thought 

a certain number of, ho'tars would produce a desired result, and this is', 

not always the case. * ■ . • ' 

■ i r • ♦ • • • . t 1 * - 

j " . . - - ♦ 

'5. Adult education staff irTmore than one site found. APL materials 



inadequafc* to encompas£ .thq range^of /students' learning problems,' par- 

ticu-larTy for those students who scored in the lowest category 'on the 

7'4 • ^ ' — ^ — ^ W 

'inkfal tests (APL-l^. The re^dinTTevrTofstudents, particularly , 



speakers of English as a second language, was too .low^r the APL . . 
materials. Consequently, supplemental' materials Mr teaching " 

«' •• •.' I • u • Q \ 

reading were used. 'Frequently, these jnaterfals had. rTothing to do* 
-with the APL curriculum and students became bored, in reading "See f , 
Spot Run" types of material s^and oth#r material that had np content^ 
relevance to them. This is a problem with varies 'a du.lt basic 
educati oil materials. * , « 



6. Ew>n after teaching students wUh the APL mjterials -fdKsome 
months, some adult education teachers slimed unsure ^of how to Vse ^ 
them 'appropriately. Some deviated from the materials by selecting 
some and discarding others or substituting othef* materials for those 

discarded. Some shortened the APL curriculum" without- verifying that 

.. " / 
students were ready to proceed,. . . *, • ' 




7 In' some situations' adult education staff performed all three 
APL funptions-tounseling, instruction, and assessment 'for the/CBHSQ 
For necessary- objectivity and verification, assessment .should* be don 
by a person other than the teacher who has 'assisted' the' student 



through ^.he curriculum. 



8. Some "adult education teachers were not flexible" in allowing 
students to progress- at their own pace. For example, when it 1 is ' 
Evident that the student has'achieved mastfry of l.Rndwledge ~area, 
the mastery test carr be^ administered without^ the student's haying 
to complete all lessons. Some teachers enforced :cpmpleti6ji of all 
lessons before 'aiding the student to'tajce the mastery, test in a ^ 



'knowledge area. . 
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9. Some adult education staff did not acfcept the self-pacing of. 
the CBHSD as a' reality that meant, depending on the beginning Tevel 
"and rate of progress' of 'the student, some students would complete the 
curricul unwind mastery tests much faster than others. Some staff^ ^ 

F.,vjt ' , 

attempted to forte the completion of the CBHSD into the time frame' 

» t 

of client's CETA time span. A student, for exampTe"", who might have 
needed eight months .or. more of diligent, concentrated work to complete 
the CBHSD wa§ forcfed'ijito a four-month time frame because that was all 
the time that s/he had in the CETA program. THfs problem led to 
students dropping out of the program. 

" 10. Study time, -or class time,' was too brief for some students and 
too long for others. Two hours of class time five days a week do not 
yield fast progress through the CBHSD. On 'the other hand, six or more'- 
hours per day. working with the curriculum are too pressured for 
sustaining student interest or. for effective completion .of experien- 

* > 

tially, gained knowledge. 

11. ' Adult education staff reporting to UT 7 on the students enrolled 
in the pilot program has been somewhat erratic; ^ Monthly reports are 
not always sent monthly from site's to UT project staff. This increases 
problems of verifying student participation, progress, and f(\^ow-up. 

12. Adult education staff in more than one site were inadequately 
i • t 

jgidwledgeable about the'student/cllent's Hork or participation in 

CETA, despite the training workshops and -despite contact with CETA 
staff.! The same' problem in reverse is true. for some CETA staff. • 
CETA counselors have ha'd some difficulty .understanding. ijie. nature of 
'the^CBHSD as the student progressed through it."-. ' t ^ • 



13. Different budget cycles of the CETA program and the school^ 
district cause the student/cl ie i nt^to be "caaght in the middle of 
circumstances beyond his/her control which hinder completion of the 
CBHSD and CETA simultaneously. As noted in The University of Texas 
Quarfely Reports to-HDOL , site activity has been severely Reduced or 
eliminated iii sortie sites because of the delays in CETA Refunding. 

14^. Physical separation of adult education staff from CETA staff, 
as well as a,dtrH education classrooms' from skill training centers, 
and CETA facilities from location of clients' places of work creates 

V N. * 

communication problems and coord ina-t -ion problems which lead to such 
a high level of frustration that students dropout.' This physical 
.separation also severely hinders the cooperative understanding and 
-working relationships necessary between CETA staff and adult education 

staff. \ / " 

15. Rivalries between CET/\ administrators and the public schools 
can hinder' the -establishment of cooperative -arrangements . This ^is 

* especially significant when the CETA administrator fryfds more 

* * v * / 

economical sources for the training tjian.that provided by the public 
schools and when 'the s(^ool administration expects his/her- own school 
- income'to be increased substantially by CETA jumds. 

16. When their eligibility time in CETA is completed, students 
^have tended to drop out of the CBHSD program if- they have not yet 

.compiled it. Sometimes at this -point th^ take the GED. Sometimes 
they terminate \ttfth.*no educational process competed. In most cases, 
they cdu.ld continue the CBHSD oh their- own if they chose to. do so,y 
".although there would be no financial aid for this purpose. 
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17. As noted by more than one CEJA counselor, clients have 
difficulty establishing long-range- career goals and educational - 
goals as well because their immediate c6ncern is survival.. This 
primary need may hinder clients/students' concentration on the 
educational pro'gram-*s~ wel 1 on the use of the C$HSD proce' 
long-range goals. The problem' may thus hinder motivation in Tome 
instances, 




L 
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*' . 'III. FEATURES UNIQUE TO EACH SITE . . 

t 

A; Abilene * . -4 

1 Rnl es and functions of Individuals, Organiza tions, and Agencies. 

v ^ ; 

\ Invol.ved . « . 

- N a. Abilene Inde pendent School .District » * 

\ ; — — \ : " * . 

' The School Board and the Superintendent of .the Abilene 

'Independent SchooT District are enthusiastic about ^competency-based 

"education, especially a variety that" involves currjcul urn anoj thus 

". goes well beyond competency testing. The Superintendent- has thus 

'.been very supportive of the combined CBHSD/CETA pilot program.with 

Abilene as one of its sites. Early i* 1 " the initiation .of effonj 

i the SQperintendent assigned responsibility for the coordination effort . 

• * - 

"'to the Director of Adult Education. Adult education' for the -area, of , 

" * ■ t \ - . . 

. which Abilene is a-.part is structured by an administrative unit . % 
covering seven counties-the Big Country Adult" Education Co-op. The 
Director of the Co-bp is also the Director of Adult Education for 
Abilene. - 

* Through the schools in.Abilene the Superintendent has used the 
^APL short-form, tests to determine the comparative level of 'mastery 
of skills. which students, have indifferent grade levels. Further, 
the Superintendent has set up a committee of teachers and administrators 
to study the feasibility ofptntroduclng the APL materials as well as * 
a5L CBHSD either is options or -as' an integral part of the program of 
the high school fp'r-regulaV students, not just for the adults -presently 
using them'. This- kind of interest leads .to willing cooperation- in ' ; 
the joint CBHSD/CETA program. ; - * 
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, b. Big Country Adult Education Co-op 

r> As noted above, the Co-op. is the administrative -unit for 
adult education for the school districts in seven counties— Callahan, 
Comanche, .Eastland, Jones, Shackelford, Stephens, ^and Taylor. (The 
City of Abilene is in Taylor County.) .Working with^the Director •• 
at the Abilene Center are one^ Administrator, four teachers and the 
assessor (among other gerferal ABE teachers), and support staff. In 
addition,' there are two CETA Title VI teachers working w'ith the other 
staff. All these teachers work, with the CBI-fcD/APL materials as well 
as-tffner adult basic education texts, pVograms, and various teaching/ 
learning devices. 

« 

All of this staff works at the AdultjBas'ic Education Learning 
.Center in downtown Abilene. They also take their program, with CBHSD/ 
CETA clients and other adult education students mingled, on the road 
in a van.. The van has been provided by contributions of businessmen 
and civic leaders to reach' the population which cannot <lrive the 
distance from- an outlying county in the Co-op to the downtown Abilene 
center. Because the van was provided by a fund-raising drive separate 
from the schools, it costs nothing for the CETA program, the Co-op, or 
the.Abjlene Independent School District to operate. This van will be 
described in more detail .in the section below on "Cost Considerations. 

In addition to the van, classes are regularly held at Dyess Air 
Force Basein Abilene, at which there" is substantial adult education 
enrollment, -but, no CETA/CBHSD enrollment. "Also, there are satellite 
learning. centers in the various counties of the Co-op and in some 
towns within those' counties as well. Howeve'r, all the CBHSD/CETA 
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program clients are served 'at the Abilene Learning Center except for 
a few vtho are served by the traveling classroom of the van. 

In NFIFs site visit to Abilene in May 1978, the program was in - 
full operation in the sense that 'APL/CBHSD materials wei;e being u$ed 
and that the arrangements with CETA and re.lated agencies were com- 
pleted. However, the 15 slots allotted to the joint program were not 
yet filled. Adult education staff were not sure how many of these 
slots were filled. They did not make clear distinction between 
students working on tlje CBHSD through regular channels and students 
-working in the^ joint program-. The* principal means of identification 
of the CBHSD/ CETA students was the time frame in which t;hey worked, 
they were allotted only two to two and a halfjiours* per day, five 
s a week, for classroom work at the 'learning' center. 
By May 1978 the CBHSD program ha«d been operating in Abilene for 
yea f rs. Consequently, 'the ABE staff perceived no s-ignif icant* 
changes or adjustments to be made undeV J;he -joint XEWCBHSD pro- * 
qf9p\. They' were prepared as. part of their normal responsibility to 
takfe an unlimited number of CETA clients into the CBHSD program. . ; 
^Thell5 slots were not relevant to them. However, the limit of 1 5 . • 
• wound be imposed by CETflrbeca^ulse of the funding for them for this 
particular program, * Opher^CETA clients could enroll in the CBttSD, 
but they would not' be| paid an allowance to do so. They would have to 
enroll on their own./ Some but not -many have done so. Of these, ABE - 
staff were urrawar/ which students were CETA clients afnd. which were not. 
» I Because the^BHSD program had been operating for two years at the 
£ime df initiation of the joint' program, it*was not necessary for llT 
ileal assistance staff to train the Title VI teachers. Instead, 
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•they were- trained by ABE teachers in. the Abilene center who had previously 1 

'',*.*•.* * 
been trained^ by /UT staff. * 

/The CBHSD. process is somewhat complicated. A teacher must work with 
it"in some 'depth to 'internal ize> a full- understanding of ft. An admin- •' 
istr.ator who is not teaching from the program does not necessarily have 
a full understanding of it. This is true of the Director and the 
Administrator of the ABE staff in -Abilene? • ^ ... 

Because the CBHSD/CETA program was not a new creation in' substance 
for the-ABE teachers, they did not require substantial new training, and 
the program did not require significant changes in their normal roles 
from what they had alre^y been doing. The ABE teachers seem to be 
dedicated, energetic, well informed about" the CBHSD, and highly compe- 
tent. This observation- includes both permanent staff and Title VI 
teachers. The only perceptionsthey had of differences in their roles 
came from "feedback they got frjpm the students enrolled as the students' 
.time was more regulated by requirements of CETA and by work experience 
or on-the-job-trairifng in relattafr-ta classroom work. The., other source 
of information on the difference was the CETA counselor supervising the- 
CETA client. However, at the time of the visit there was little com- 
munication between CETA Counselors and ABE staff. This can -be explained 
as a result. of. (J) physical, separation of CETA pff ices' .and ABE learning 
center in different parts of town, and (2) CETA couhseltfrs J incomplete 
familiarity with the CBHSD program, despite training workshops in which 
they had participated. - , ' 

* c. 'West CentfeaL Texas Council of Governments (WCTCQG) ^ 
* The WCTCOG is the local prime sponsor and is. a consortium 
of elected officials from cities, special districts, 'and county govern- 
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"merits of 19 counties— Brown , Callahan, .Coleman, Comanche, Eastland, 
Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Kent, Knox ,. Mr^hell , Nolan, Runnels, Scurry,- 
Shackelford, Stephens, Stonewall i Taylpr, and Throckmorton^. Staff 
directly involved in the joint CBHSD/CETA program in Abilene (Taylor ' 
County) are the Director of Program, the CETA Coordinator, and eight 
CETA Field Representatives/Counselors. The facilities arklstaff of 
the CETA Coordinator include the intake center in Abilene, counselors, 
- interviewers, "and job developers, as well as other support staff . 
This prime sponsor, is the only CETA program in a large geographic 
area. The program cavers eligible .participants in Titles I, II, III, 
and'VI of CETA. As -a result of the variety of programs available, 
the requirements are sometimes highly complex" because there are 
different regulations for each Title. Because of the requirement of* 
education and/or skill training, the CETA Coordinator perceives a . * 
strong desirability of utilizing the services of adult education pro- 
grams in the school districts. Consequently, he expressed major 
interest in the combined CE^A/CBHSD- program. 

The Coordinator noted that intake of -cl ients results from referrals 

from various' organizations, agencies, ajid individuals, from an outreach 

... 

■recjruitment program, and from direct walk-in of potential clients. . , 
Initial interviews establish eligibility of a client for particular 
programs, needs, and, when possible, goals. An Employment Development 
Plan (EDP) is developed' for each eligible client, and when appropriate, 
the cVtent is referred to the ABE learning Center for enrollment in the 
CBHSD/CETA program. The decision for referral to CBHSD/CETA to some 
extent depends on<, among other factors * whether the client's eligibility 
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is for six, nine, or twelve months and the extent of educational 
competence already mastered at the time of entry. Som^clients who 
could benefit from the CBHSD are not referred if their eligibility 
time is 4.00 short to accomplish desired results. Another alternative 
ofskill training without a diploma or equivalency ,wil 1 be chosen, or' 
the GED itself will be chosen if it seems the student has a better 
chance to complete that by' the conclusion of his/her eligibility. 

NFIE interviewed three CETA counselors for their perspectives on 
the CBHSD/CETA program and for their perspectives ' on students' and 
v^fehe-ir own roles in facilitating the program. CETA counselors, after 

* 

the initial intake and referral, are required to see each client at 
least. once a month.. This requirement is unrealistic when a counselor 
is responsible for' 75 to 85 clients, especially in a 1 arge^geographic 
area. Consequently, .the counselors felt somewhat inadequate in pro- 
viding the extent of services that clients needed. Further, they - 
had little knowledge at the time of the May 1978 NFIE visit of the 
. CBHSD program. They were confused about various aspects of that 
• particular educational program. Co^equently, they seemed to assume • 
•that many of the client/student's problems would be handled by the • 
ABE staff. CETA staff thought there had been two CETA/ CBHSD graduates, 
but they were not sure. In contrast, ABE staff thought there had' 

i 

, - t« 

-bee*> none at '.° tnat P 0 i nt - 

■ * d„ Texas Employment Commission (TEC) , . 

TEC contracts with the CETA prime sponsor for two services*-; 
•At the state level TEC contracts with the-WCTCOG for the payment of - 
allowances for classroom training only. At the local level TEC con 
tracts with WCTtjOG to provide cl as srodm training to CETA clients. 



In addition, when a' client completes the CETA program or"reaches the 
end of his/her eligibility, the TEC services are available as they are 
for any other person seeking employment. 

While the. TEC is not % major programmatic component of the CETA 
prime sponsor's service, to clients', 'it does provide an important 
check-writing furtcti'tfTNemcf serves as a check against double payments 
to clients from other programs outside CETA. 
e. ' Students/Clients 

The overwhelming majority of students in the Abilene CBHSD/' 

— » t 

CETA program are White,* male and females The program has not appealed 
to Blacks, although there are some Mexican-Americans enrolled. The 
exact proportions of the client/student participants are not yet known 
to NFIE. 

NFIE interviewed foUr students enrolled in the joint program at s 
the time of the May 1978 site visit. One was in the program as a 
direct'result of CETA referral.. She was unsure of what field she 
wanted to pursue as a' career. ^She had never looked for a job before 
this experience. She had dropped out of high school as a junior in 
1971. She disliked taking tests and found the APL/CBHSD pl-an more 
rewarding than traditional^ schooling. _ . .. . 

The second student, had also- been' referred" to the program by CETA.' 
-She had always disliked school lint.il the experience* with -the* CBHSD 
—and was* happy working with' the particular APL^curriculum because it 
.was different from the kind she had had in school. She was also a 
high school dropout. 'She did not'care whether she received a GED or. 
a MgRtchool diploma; she felt either one would improve her chances 



•for employment.' She chose the CBHSD over the GED because there were 
no .failures. Jests could be retaken, .and tiiere was a v constant re.in- 
' forcement of accomplishment with £gjSjh task. 

The third student exerted considerable" individual initiative in 
^calling different resources to find .what she wanted. Her initial 
attempts tP enroll in the CETA program were unsuccessful because at 
that time a year previous she did not qualify. She had now qualified 
• and was happy to participate. Her perception of employment possi- 
bilities was that an employer would nopcare whether a person had a 
diploma i tsel f or a GED .equivalency. She wants the diploma because to* 
her a diploma means more in self-accomplishment. 

.'These three were doing their classroom work at the Abilene Learning, 
Center. The fourth was coming to the van when it arrived once a V/eek. 
He was not'being paid an allowance by CETA, although CETA had helped ■ 
himjget a job. He" was doing the CBHSD on his own, while working as a 
result of CETA assistance. He did not understand the CETA eligibility 
^ requ i regents- or v^he different types^ of CETA programs. He lacked 

specific vocational or career goals, but wanted the diploma rather than 

it 1 • „ 

the equivalency because he perceived that employers would perfer the 
diploma. He felt that an eqyi valency-might be, useful' to people in a 
city, but that an employer jn a rural area would think an equivalency 
would be something new, and .he thought '-employers there were skeptical 
*of nothings. . * ■ / - . . . 

from these, "students, from "the ABE. teachers, and to some extent 
■ from the CETA counselors' {although the -latter were not well informed'. 

* , 

about the CBHSD), certain points became clear. CI ients/students— 7~ . 



entered the program' oil theV' own initiative^ by referral from an 

initial walk-in to the "Manpower "Office." ' They scored from 1 to "3 

on the APL placement tests? but most' scored, 2 .or 3. They seemed/- 

highly motivated to complete the work but were essentially uninformed 

about effects on employability. 
* 

2. Initiation of effort . . 
Initiation of effort to pull together, the necessary agencies, 

organizations, and individuals v^s accomplished by UT project staff . 

working with* the local Advisory Council , as was , the case with all the, 

other sites. The effort was substantially easier in the case of 

* 

Abilene than in some other' sites because the CETA* Coordinator was 
predisposed to facilitate arrangements with the public. schools for 
£EIA educational /training components, because the 'Superintendent of 
the Abilene ISD was already enthusiastic about competency^based ( 
education, because the adult education co-op was already implementing 
the CBHSD in its own program, and because there was widespread 
community support for adult education efforts. Further, the only 
money to change hands involved the Title VI teachers hired by C ETA 
for the Abilene" ISD. and supplemented by the Abilene ISD. 

3. Cost Considerations « . • 
a. Mobile Learning Center , „ 

< ' Priyate citizens .in the counties served by the' Big Country 
'Adult Education Co-op conducted a fundraisjing drive fco provide the* \ 
Co-op program with a mobile learning* center 'to serve the geographic 
spread of the. Co-op. .^fith the proceeds of the drive, a van was pur- 
chased -and fully equipped with texts' and other learning materials, 
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supplies, and furniture appropriate for students and teachers to use 

as a GlasSroom.* In addition, awnings were supplied so tfiat the s , u 

I. > *- • / 

parked van could t£ expanded with tables and chairs-placed qtft&We • *' 
the van and under the -awning/ The .van* ctfuld also bemused in modern* • 
*|to pick up "individual* students along a designated route, • Students 
wouVd then study, in the van^s n't made its rounds for- the day, and 

it would, return by the satoe route to let off tfie-studfents at- the 

** - - „ w 

po.ints they were picked upiThe adult education staff developed a * 

.* 

route and a time scheduled so that they could travel *a different : ;routfe 

» % ? $ , ' v 

5 each of the five days of a week and repeat tnose routes each week. 

Consequently, the mobile classroom would be available to each* student 0 

the same day of every week- The van had* been in operation only two 

weeks at the' time of .the May. 1978 site visit, but' it seemed -*c be a 

% 

well -receivedoaed.it ion to the program -It provided a Tar greater out- 
reach than had been possible before^ Us purchase. 

Two teachers and a driver Staff the vati for most routes. Vlhen the 

* * \ * . - ' 

van-reaches a location, such as the town of {fomanche,, it park^in the 

4 ** . • • 

town square and remains stationary ' for the day while students /Come to 

it. Efforts afthat time were under way to^.get advertising in' the \ . 

-* *" * . 

local, newspaper "cind announcements on t.ne'local radio to .inform the 

• * 

public of its service and attract students to it. " 
''•Exact fiqufes are not available concerning the tStal net effort" 
of "the fundraisi|fe drive, /the exact cost of pure.has.ing and equipping 
the van, or the cost .of maintenance of .the vehicle. However, a 
general estimate is that- the equipped vajn and -maintenance^ cost between 
$25,000 and $30,000, and the money raised was" adequate ta prbvi.de that 
service. • , " 



b. "Adult education learning center 

There were no additional Costs incurred to oper^ate^the 
facility for the CBHSD/CETA program. The learning center is a - 
permanent part of the Abilene Independent School District and^the 

Co-op. No expansion, was necessary to accommodate the combined pro- . 

* i ■' 

gram. ' ■* , ' .. .1 ' • 

.c. Extra* teachers * , . ■ 



To accommodate the afiticipated-increas^in^student 
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enrollment in the Co-op program, two teachers were hired \wder Title y. 
VI funds. Their maximum allowed— $4.81 per hour on $10,000 per ' 
year— was supplemented by the Co-op to bring "their salaries up to 
par with other "adult education staff. Th4s supplement amounted to 
approximately $4,000 jsach. ; .'""*. 

d. Travel i . ' 

' . There were no extra travel expense's incurred by the 
CBHSD/CETA program- bey onl what were already budgeted for the geo- 
graphic coverage^ necessaryW each program independent *of each ^ 

^other. Travel is noted onfy becaus'e.of the fact that the -prime 
|t ^ <• 

sponsor and the adult education co-op must budget funds for unusual 

• '* 

'travel to administer their individual programs. • . . . ► 

4. Adult Performance Level (APL) materials and CBHSD Process 
* The adult education staff of the Co-op learning center in 
Abilene had been 'working with APL/ CBHSD, material's and process, for* • 
over a year before the joint CBHSD/CETA program began. Consequently, 
they had analyzedTand tested" the materials and made, adaptations they 
found appropriate for their own needs. Teachers indicated that, • 

»' * * 
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presenting a. student with an entire curriculum module in one knpw- 
'ledge area at once was overwhelming. Even the length of an individual 
lesson could be intimidating to students. Consequently, the staff 
reduced and adpated the lengtfCof lessons to what they considered 
appropriate for the students; The\materials used, were therefore all 
typed and mimeographed to be distributed free to .students. 
• • To evaluate the entrance leveU and 'capability of -students to • » 
progress through the APL curriculum and to evaluate whether ^the .API. c^r 
is- appropna'te for various students, the staff administers a diagnostic 
test, prior to the APL placement test. For this ^urpose,^ the, JABE 
^(Tests of Adult* Basic Education) , -levels M and D/are used first." If 
a student's level of competency"^ judged too low for probable success 
with the APL/CBHSD program, s/he fs given liasic^remedial adu-lt 
education materials from other publishers until s/he reaches-a level 
deemed' necessary for success with APL. Then-.the APL entrance te^Js 
administered, and the student progresses accord^rfg to his/her level of 
competency and according to 1 his/her own self -pacing. The APL entrance 
test being used is the original long form developed by UT staff befpre 
the American College Testing Service began, distribution of the test ^ 
and before it developed its own jwnger form of the UT test. 
Adaptations by users are encouraged by APL staff. These adaptations , 
can create problems /however. Such ^problems will be discussed in 
the problem section to^ follow. • 

. '■• Counsefing and" teaching in the APL/CBHSitprocess are done by the 

< t " v 

• same, persons. Assessment is done by one person, except In isolated 
/ instances when the assessor isMnaccessfble' because of student's 
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working in the mobile .learning center, Howeyer,- effort is mad§ to 
have every person's work assessed by someone other than the teacher 

' 7 ' ' ' ^ • 

who has been working with the student. 

^ * 

5. Problem s / 

' * - 

The particular problems of the Abilene site are related" to 

the fact that: (V) the CBHSD program had been functioning in tjje adult 

education co-op for more than a year. before the joint program began; 

(2) the CBHSD process .was entirety new to £JETA counselors.; and (3) 

the geographic spread of coverage for the progcam is unusually 

large. / . 

Some of the- problems and solutions attempted to this point are 

as -follows: - ^ ' 

• a,.. CETA counsellors and adult education staff were housed 

in building's across -town- from each other". \Communication was inadequate 

between them not only because of thu* different locations but -also 



because 'of "the- extremity heavy , case load of the counselors. By the v 
end of 1978 the CETA counselors and some other CETA staff had moved 

♦ - 

into the same building used bj the -adult education co-op learning, 
center-. They are now • on Vy. a floor .apa'r.t. .Consequently, communicav ■ 
tion is much easier and more frequent. 'The coordination of -effort' 
between, the two programs which have very different timeNjne^ is , 
now working much more smoothly. Further, with the close contact of 
the two staffs, and with extensive technical^assi stance from UT ^. 
project staff f^CETA counsel ors*are .reported to' be much clearer in 
their understanding of the CBHSD program and process. In the past^ 
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"some of the counselors had continued to confuse the 6ED an<i the CBHSD' 
and could not knowledgeably describe one in contrast to the other for 
a client/student to choose which would best meet his/her needs. That 
difference is now clarified, according to reports from UT technical 
assistance staff. Likewise, adult .education staff are now reported to- 
be much more knowledgeable about students/clients' time lines in CETA, 
and about different aspects of students/clients' participation in the 
CETA" program. This improvement in understanding -should .facil itate 
better student/client retention in the program, and fewer participants 
•" f a 1 1 i ng through the cracks." 

b. As with other staff in other sites, initial workshop, 
training was insufficient to mak^the different staffs adequately 
knowledgeable about the requirements, programs, and methods of operation. 

'of each other. Technical assistance visits have 'been required over 
nearly gear's period to solve this^oblem. 

c. As a result of staff confusion, clients/students have been 
confused. As well as lack of understanding about differences between 
Jihe GED and the CBHSD, a misconception has been prevalent in some 

- students about the relative difficulty or time required to. complete 
either route. That seems to* have cleared up^rs a resylt'of the 
technical assistance visits and the improved understanding of the 

'"staffs. - "~ • v . ' 

d. While the mobile learning*' center (van) is 'undoubtedly 
"a great .-asset to the uniqueness of the" geographic probl ems of the 
Abilene § ite,certain problems result from it. Because of the^ geo- 
graphic removal of thastudent from the Abilene learning center, 

•' accessibility to the assessor is 1 imited.^ Consequently, assessment, 



which should be done by one person for all" students,- is at times 

done" by others. This limits the verification jmd objectivity of 

the program. In addition, space in the van is limited. Consequently/ 

when five or six students .are working simultaneously in the van and 
* * 

two instructors are working with them, the noise level i's not con- 
ducive to effective study. In- warm weather this problem can be solved v. 
by letting students work at tables outside the- van and under the 
awning. As popularity of the fan grows, this space problem will 
probably increase. • ^ 



e. As is the case with, other sites, the self-pacing mode 
of the CBHSD* and the more restrictive time lines of -the CETA program 
create ongoing problems for clients/students. When their eligiETTTfy . 
is exhausted with CETA, they frequently h^vejip^f inished the - 
educational work required for th'e^ CBHSD. If they are to continue 
with the CBHSD, they will have to do strwithout allowance from'CETA.^ 
Many are unable or unwillijig to do this, and premature^ terminations 
result. A still more comprehensive problem resul ting froriTthe 
differing time litfes concerns the different budget cycles. .When the 
CETA funding ended and clients were terminated,, they dropped out of 
the CBHSD program, instead of continuing it. In Abilene, because the 
adult education prograirTi^ well -staffed and is Agoing,- staff were 
capable of continuing' the work with the terminated CETA clients. However, 
'the students dropped out because they were no longer 'getting allowances 

* * * 

from the CETA program. 

f. AB^adaptatibns of materials a nd the CBH5D P™cess create 
some- questions about" whether the edition -the student receives is 
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sufficently complete according to the researched requirements of 
the APL/CBflSD process / When materials are so condensed, when local 
adaptation occurs in significant amount, .the effects, can be signi- 
ficant on the. students' performance on the mastery tests. T£e „ 
entrance tests distributed by ACT are significantly different from 
those'heingl used. to pretest students in Abilene. Consequently, 
the",re is hot a good cbrrelation between the tes^'ng and the curri- 
culum which follows. As well, when the curriculum is published by" 
Harcour*t, Brace, and Jbvanovichvjn 1979, there will be further 



difficulty if^that published curriculum is' not used in relation 
to the mastery tests. Perhaps the publication of all the tests and 
"curriculum will in-itself create the solution to the problem of local 
adaptation in Abilene, provided that the Abilene adult education 
staff use the published materials an d^ not their own adaptations,. 

g. A major problem recognized by participants and staff 
in Abilene has been the small blocks of time scheduled for class 

'work. Students have been coming to study only two hours a day. 
That is not enough time to allow for sufficient concentration on study. 
Howeve'r, this problem is now being sol ved-^y~7elucSng the number' of 
days "per week that 'students work with the APL materials and increasing 
the length of .tiroVof each study .session to three and a half hours. . 

h. Bfack participation has been very limited in the joint 
•program. In the year preceding the joint program and in which the * 



CBHSD was run alone, there was some Black'* participation but.no 
g>aduj>te*.' All Black students dropped' out. ABE staff . explained 
thisTack of . success with Black students as resulting from two" 

- 41 - • ' " ■ ' 
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(1) the students were too young and immature, and .(2) 
ents .lacked sufficierit motivation. While these explana-* 
r|ay be accurate, there may also" be .other, factors involved. 
•cfctpr,\he? administrator, and all the teachers in the Abilene 

i> 

education learning center are White. There could be a lack% 

itivity to cultural differences that would restf^t success 

> 

staff with Black students. 
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hei report pn AbilerfeVis more comprehensive than the, reports 
ther sites because more information has been made available 
he Abilene operation, because it is more complex than Some 
others, and because it 'is a more completely sustained, and 
program. 



B. Brownsville • 

\\ Roles and Functions -of Individuals, Organizations, and Agencies 

frivol ved . 
a. Brownsville Independent School District (B*SD) 
% 1 It is reported;to NFl£ that the Board of Education of 
BISD his submitted to the Texas Education Agency a signed policy 
approvingly^ CBHSD. ThiVexisted before negotiations were completed 
for thi joint CBHSD/CETA program. The Superintendent. of the BISD 
has delegated responsibility for implementation of the program to 
the Assistant Superjntenden*r r Tt)r Adult Continuing Education, who* 
is also lth&, Director of the Cameron County Adult Education Coop. 
However,! upon interviewingSuring a May0978 site visit, ~NFT£ learned 
that one^purrent Board member did not kYiow of sth'e existence of the 
-program. 
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" , b. Cameron County Adult Education Coop 

The Coop Director (Assistant Superintendent) is responsible 
for the supervision of all Adult Basic .Education programs of the 
Coop, including the CBHSD/CETA program 1 . With this generaTresponsi- ( 
bility; he does not necessarily work with the CBHSD/CETA program 
daily.- Much of the daily operation of that program becomes the 
responsibility of the Director of the Assessment Centers. 

The Director of the. Assessment' Centers is--also the principal * 

assessor for the CBHSD. In the first months of the joint program 

' . I- • 

'• 'he did all the counseling and' the assessing of students' progress. 

As the program expanded toward its enrollment goal of 92 clients/ 
students, he maintained the role of assessor for all students while 
he began training a second assessor. Counseling was then assigned 
to the role of the teacher, although the Director of Assessment 
Centers worked most. directly with CETA counselors to solve pressing 
problems of clients/students which affected participation in "the 
jp4nt program. ^ . - 

The Assessor and the Director of the Coop are- based at the 
Adult learning Center for the Coop: Foe the joint program there 
* are two satellite assessment/ learning centers, one in Brownsville 
■ and one in Harlingen. The Assessor travels several times a week 
to each of the satellite centers, where all the CETA/CBHSD clients/ 
.students do their classroom work. The 
of the teachers at these centers. , 

Because the program did not begin in Brownsville for. CETA clients 
until March or April 1978, the^time .for completion, of the CBHSD was 
pressured by the expiration- of client 'eligibility in ^eptember 1978'. 
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Consequently, the Assessor desigrteebal terations in the self-paced 

CBHSD program to- accommodate the, restrictive time lines. Skill 

training, for example, was designed for students to complete various 

learning tasks in a ^specif iecHwmber of days. Likewise, the amount 
* ♦ 

df time to be spent on_any one.modQle of the APL curriculum was, 

also specified. The Assessor designed the adaptations to try to 

coordinate the different Elements Qf the combined program. " ftfis 

kind of activity gives the Assessor in Brownsville a role expanded 

beyond that of an assessor in ctny of the other sites. His title, 

Director of Assessment, to some extent indicates this expanded 

roTe, whicj ^is f unctionally the director of day-to-day operations 

and supervisor ofjnstruction for the CBHSD program as a whole antl 

♦ 

the CBHSD/CETA program in particular. 

There were four teachers, hired by Title VI funds, responsible 
for the instruction of all CETA/CBHSD students in the joint program. 
Two 'of these are" at the Brownsville satellU^ Assessment Center, 
and two v/ere at the Harlingen satellite Assessment Center. Now 
there is only one teacfrer in Harlingen. They are responsible for 
the instruction of students^within the standard guidelines of the 
APL/CBHSD program, except_for modifications made by the Di rector 
of Assessment. They are responsible for monitoring students 1 ' assign 
ments', checking the quality of work on individual lessons, assisting 
students in mastering, basic skills Required to work with the API- 
lessons, and assisting students to solve the cacademic problems they 
encounter with the curriculum. They are also responsible for main- 
training student records on^attendance and progress through the 
curriculum/ . . - ■ 
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By the summer of 1978 there were two full-timk coun^lors working 
both with regular and with CEIA/CBHSD students. ' These counselors 
are^responsible for explaining the program to the students so that 
they understand- the various components of it. They also can/admin- 
ister the placement tests ytfjich are given at the tiwe of /a student's 
entrance into the program. They may assist ,the* Assessor*™ Working 
with ongoing problems'of students v/hile they are in the program and 
may coordinate this activity with the CETA ^counselor's work with 
the students. 

<• - • 

* * * c. Cameron 'County Resources and Community Affairs * , 
This is the CETA prime sponsor for the Brownsviille area. 
As' in the other sites, the prime sponsor has a. Work Advisory Council 
for governance (policyj and a paid staff for operation of the CETA 
program. Because of the investigations of the local XETA program, 
the. Council appointed an Administrator to resolve .various operating 
difficulties. A former Superintendent of the Brownsville ISD, he 
had been on the job only a short period at the time of the NFIE 
site visi-tih May. His principal activities to that point were %o 
reduce the size of the-s.taff, which he has cut from 59 to 26 in 
Brownsville, to verify the exact responsibilities of the various 
staff members, and to conduct an internaV analysis and appraisal 
of local CETA operations. He has closed the CETA offree in Harlin- * 
gen and has maintained a staff of six in Sai Benito. He is assisted 
by a staff coordinator who operates more closely with the day-to-day 
activities of the CETA program. 

. The first, staff member that a potential client -sees is an intake 
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counselor who assesses the eligibility 'of the applicant. Once 
eligibility is established, the client sees a referral counselor 
who explains various options the client may choose, the CBHSD/CETA 
program being one of these options. The Referral Counselor works 
with, the Field Counselor to place the client/student in skill train- 
ing, on t the-job-training, or work experience and to assist the 
CBHSD counselor i ^coordinating, this activity with the classroom 
experience of the client in the CBHSD. The Field Counselor then 
works closely with the CBHSD Assessor and Counselor in coordinating 
daily activity and in solving the various problems which arise. 

At the time" of the May 1978 site visit, there was only one Field 

*» . 

Counselor to serve all the cl ients/students. 

■Jts 1 

• d. Texas Employment Commissio n * 

Brownsville haVthe same- arrangements as those in Abilene 

for services of. the Texas Employment Commission, See the previous 

x ' 
discussion of Abilene^for that information. v '• 



e. Students/Clients . , / ' • 

. - The population of the Brownsville program is 100 per cent 
Mexican-American, the term being a cultural .designation preferred-; 
by the program staff. All are Title III CETA clients in the joint 
program, although the larger CETA program also includes Titles I and 
, V.;. Almost all the clients are under 20 yearns of age. A.ll are 
speaker* of English as'a second language,, and most have-major dif- 
ficulties With English. Many are children of mi grant "workers whose 
residence in the area is seasonal. Their entry into the program 
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is on a walk-in basis to on? of the CETA (Manpower) centers, such 
as the one* in Brownsville. . The drop-out rate of., these clients/ 
students has been high. That will be discussed% detail in 'the 
secpnd'Veport. Problems associated with client participation in 
the program are presented at'the end of this discussion of the 
Brownsville program. • 

t 

2. Initiation of Effort r*J 

As in the other sites, the UT Project Director initiated 
• • %* ' ... 

the effort to bring together the various individuals, organizations, 

and^gencies necessary to facilitate the joint porgram. He worked 

through the Work ftftvisory Council and the Assistant Superintendent 

for Adult. Continuing Education, who was instrumental in bringing 

different' interests together. 

Brownsville ISD, in particular adult education, had been work"=- 
ing with APL materials well in advance- of the initiation of the 
joint. program. The enthusiasm 'of 'the Assistant .Superintehdentwas 
strong, and'preparations- had been made early^ Consequently, from 
the side of education programs there was no ■fiLnous" dlfficul ty in^ 
achieving^cpoperation for the joint effort. 

.From the side of CETA, there was some difficulty caused b^the 
investigations being made into the local CETA program. This -delayed 
CETA..entrance~ info the program, and the analysis oT staffing needs 
also affected the speed of entrance. The intake counselor, the 
referral counselor, antf the field counselor seemed insufficiently 
knowledgeable about the educational side of the joint program in 
May 1978. ^However, there was, a 'spirit of cooperation, and the 
^Director of Assessment for the CBHSD was working with the CETA staff. 



UT p.(^ctlsia£t were highly involved both in initiating the & 
program and assisting with necessary, arrangements and in 
providing on site "technical assistance to gel the program under way. 
Numerous site visits were made and workshops conducted for staff 
by at least five different UT project staff. 

.As the Joint .program developed, the adult education staff created 
Adaptations that gave students/bl ients^more options, in some respects 
than existed in other sites. For example," a joint APL/GED program 
was. developed so that a student could choose to take the .GED and 
stop the CBHSD program at various points' "in the process. This was 
trtie both for regular adult educatioo'students working on the CBHSD k 
and for the CETA clients in the joint program. 

f 

/ 

3; Cost Considerations ; . . !, 

Particular : c^ost considerations for the Brownsville site ^ 
..are- som%iat difficult to determine because of insufficient-infarmak 
\tion. UT project staff have- noted to MFI'E -tftat it is their under- 
standing that several' contracts exist between CETA and BISD, in 
"particular the Cameron County Adult Education Coop. However, the 
exact content of those ..contracts is not known by NFIE. 

What is known is that the student population is Title III CftTA 
only, and that four teachers (now three) Were hired with Title VI ' 
" provisions. Because -the ^adult ^cat^on coop is contained within 
. 'one- county/ some of the geographic problems of other coops are not 
found'. Two- Assessment Centers (Brownsville and,Harlinge # n) are main 
tained for the" population of the coop. This required some but only 
• limited travel by adult education "satff. Further, the geographic 
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.spread affecting, travel by CETA counselors Ts likewise limited. - ^ 
There \ms been .minimal cost associated "with adaptations of API . 
materials and vocationa l skill training schedules to" accommodate 
the CETA time lines', because the modifications have been done inhouse 

by adult education staff.- - . 

- . * v • ' 5 ~ 

, There may be some cost to^CETA for theUperation of the two 

Assessment Centers, where all classroom activity for-the students/ 

clients in the joint program occurs. The extent of.shared cos^, 

if any, is not' known. • . * 

,NFIE believ.es, according^ to information available, that.Jhere 
•are no unusual costs associated with' the Brownsville program, ai- 
though the distribution of costs is unknown. However, the 1 - Existence 
of the satellite' Assessment Centers; the adapted time -lines of the 

4 - ■ t * 

program, and various problems in time and transportation for stu- 
dents (noted in the problem section to follow) indicate that a _ 
-prime sponsor and a local adult education prograiiTin another -state, 
initiating a program similar to the one in Brownsville would need 
careful' advanced planning to anticipate and solve various problems 
of coordination. * * 

i » 
- » * , * . - J* 

' 1 \\ Adult Performance Cgvel (API) Materials and CBHSD Process 

;Ag' previously noted, majoflnodificat^ons, have been made by 
' ' * - 1 . ' ■'' 

' the adult education staff , irf particular the Director of Assessment, 

* if* 

in, the APL materials in relation to timing of a student^' progress. 
BecaljTe^i'e-Crr A clients entered the program very.. Tate ii^ the CETA 
.bud§^year, their eligibility time was very HmUfd. Consequently, 
Wke'ep, students from being cutoff from allowances at the "end of 




eligibility, \"a3 
tfor completion 

both academic! areai and a&ocationa' 



established def inite^time lines 
^ the CBHSD process', including 
skill trancing. *A copy of a' 



sample schedule ada(\t'aticwT is enclosed as an example. (See the I 
following page!) 

-Students attend dlass /or the academic pant of the CBHSD two 
hours per day, 1\ive days per week, with no paia^Howance for class 
time. Students $re gpven allowances of $2. 65 "an hour for 30 hours 
per week, the time for work and/or skill tranning. 

Students- attend class either, at the Harlingen Assessment Center 
or, the Brownsville Assessmeht^enter, depending on their $1 ace of 
resjderfcevwk, and/or£sk*i/ll" training- - . 

The 4teptft£ioo& "ift tte^BHSD'pfoxSess |Uqw for a^student/cl ient 1 
transfer from«the CBlfeD to^he^GEft at faritfus^peinfs; in the procfess. 
This transfer is related -to a -student 1 is, teYnfinafciojvfr^m the program 
-whether by his/her-choice to tirop-,Ggt pr ty^th& e^ding*>of . his/Jjer 
eligibility^ CETA. A ciofe&r correlation jn ; !proce$s ijs seen in 



v Afe Brownsville* site between, the CBHSDvproc&s, ands^±^*6ED tharTin t 

other sites observed. It is. believed T>y Brownsville 'staff that a . 

student's acquisition .-both of knowledge and. of Basic skills through 

the APL curriculum may enable him/her to 'pass* the' .G|D if -s/he so- t 

chooses after attaining a certain level of knowledgp ancl skill- t 
* . * • 

It is alio possible that .a student can take the GED" while in the 
CBHSD program-and continue* with the program to the* point of spc-, 
cessful- graduation- Such .a, student would receive both- the bED arid 
the'high school diploma- 



^ following tostin G puot be acco^ished. no' later than, dates indloatodT ^ 
t # occupational. Knowledge: ( 6 .odules) Mastery Testing. Est^ted Da|e: . 
Brownsville, 1809> Grant : April 2^-2$ 
Harlingen Information Center: . A pril^26, 2? 
(2) Govt, and Law: (4 .modules) Mastery Testing 
1 ' Brownsville, 1809 Grant: May 11-12 V 

Harlingen Information Center: May 15-}& 
^ ,(3) .Health: (10 modules) Mastery Testing 

Brownsville, 1809 Grant: June- 12,13 • - 

° Harlingen 'Information Center:. June It, 15 ^ ■ 
(k) Community Resourses: (o modules) . 

Brownsville, 1809 Grant: July. 5~6 f 
| Harlingen Information Center^: July 6-7 - 
• W5) Consumer Economics: (15 modules) 
!" • . Brownsville, 1809 Grant: July 27-28 . 

, Harlingen information Center: July 31 /Aug. 1 . 
'. -(6)' Us History, Texas History and Constitution 
Brownsville, 1809 Grants rAug. 7 
Harlingen Information Center: Aug. 8 

* Stents ^reouest Mastery Testing ferlier than schedule dates if it is felt 
by' the "Student, that they are ready. 
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*. Assesie o f Hfe Skill regents vdll-heen seine after. »stery has heen 
achieve in each of .the five suoject areas. . 



fERIC 
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5» Problems 

— s 



The principal problems at the Brownsville site seemjtp 
occur from the following causes: \l) the^state of transition Of 
L.' the Brownsville CETA program; (2) the extent of time differences 
. between* CET^A cycles and the CBHSD process^3) the virtual elimina- 
tion of the principle of self-pacing in the CBHSD process; (4) _ 
the absence of supplementary materials adequate to help speakers 
t of English as aTecond language to overcome language barriers and 
to develop basic skills necessary before APL materiajs are effective; 
(5) seasonal circumstances of migrant woMcers; (6) limited job 
opportunities to develop skills in any way correlated with the 
—CBHSD and eareer development plans.; (y^ossibly some cultural 
ins t ensitivity between Anglo-American staff and Mexican-American 
clients/students; and (8) inexperience of teachers. 

More specifically, these problems, are described as follows: 

a. • Probably because of the state of transition^ the 

• • " v \ 

Brownsville CETA program and staff, .the^CETA staff had very limited 

knowledge of the CBHSD" program. Some of the problems associated 

♦ 

with students/clients' Employment, transportation, and other -per- 
sonal matters outside the\CBHSD part of the program were being 
hcKKlled'by the Director of Assessment of the adult education coop. 
Sometimes the problems were so immediate that the one field/ep- > 
resentative y £ou1<f not possibly work with the. problems fast enough, 
and supplemental assistance was required. Sometimes the ij;oordina- 
tioh of the' different elements of the program, for a particular 
Student was inadequate, for it was very complicated. For example, 
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^ one young womarr with an artificial leg-had to 'walk over <f mVle from 
• home to job and 'still a greater-distance from job to class." ^ Another ' ' 
• young womanjiad to walk four wiles from work to class. Trying to 
;• .solve such problems, the Director of Assessment sometimes had to ' . • 
.' try to do not bniy his part in CBHSD counseling, but, as" well, to • 
~ assist with *job placement, to monitor the entire process, to consu/ ■ ' , 
« 'with CETA field representative, client, and work supervisor , and to 
v * try to solve whatever problem the client might bring to him.. The 

problem, in other words, seems to be that responsibilities and roles ' 
_ • are not sufficiently -delineated for each individual in the joint 

program to serve as the resourte appropriate^ to solving a particular ■ '* 
kind of problem a student/client may have^ " 

b. Accordi^gto onfe CETA staff pmbgr, private sector f^* 
employers are somewh^TTeluttant to hire CETA clients and to train 
them. They distrust the CETA- program and the clients. This dis~ 
trust, apparently .is baled on their^st experience with the program. 
In addition.^ tltere/1s a hi^ unemployment rate in Brownsville with ' 
the transitory population, a'nd job opportunities are very 'limited. " 
Consequently, jhe. CETA staff face m j>rqbl ems in trying to find ^ ' 

places' for all CETA*cl ients, and even more problems in trying to , ' 
find'placement tha^il.l correlate with the skill training and-voca-' . < ' 
.tional goals of the clients in the CBHSD process. " "f \ 

C : Students interviewed by NFJE expressed dissatisfaction 
with the jobs they had, for they were either mental or totally 
.unrelated to the-' kind of training they wanted, or-bo'th. When this, T ' 
, problem was mentioned to CETA and CBHSD staff" in -Brownsville, they * 



expressed* some frustration in trying. Jo resolve the difficulty 
because there were limited jobs available". 

*- d.' As reported to NF IE,, there were problems between super- 
visors* and clients relating to client dissatisfaction with the job, . 
absences, and, in client perspective, lack of respect- between super- 
visor and worker. ^ 

e. ^fhe client is faced with a major transportation: problem. 
Most. do not have their own transportation'. Public transportation 
is very. limited, and distances between worksite, skill training 
■site, and classroom l.i te are sometimes great. It was reported to^ * 
NFIE that CETA has some responsibility to provide this transporta- 
tion in certain instances, and 'that the transportation was , not being 
provided. s >\ . * . 

> . f . A class time of two hours,, five days a' week -fs far too 

' limited- for careful concentration/ The class time was changed ItT ' 

thrie.hours, with five hours spent in. work, ,ane\ this was ; A n improve- 

.merit. A time period of shorter than three, hours does not allow 

^sufficient sustained concentration.* Likewise, this. class time • 

sholld be paid for in' the alloWancen'f the. client's educational 

motivation is. to be« maintained. . ■ * 

, • • ■ ' • v * 

' g. Late entrance of CETA clients into the 'program' {March 

• or April ) produced major p^Vems* The seif-pac.ing/vihich is essential 

'to'the APL plan was circumvented, and precise-time lines for skllj. 

training atd for academic work wjth APL modules were" created. These " 

•were far too restrictive for. students in the 'program, particularly 



•because of thei<r language difficulties. Completion of the CBHSD 
'* ■ \ 

thus became an unrealistic golal . Likewise, the time lines encouraged 

•inflexible regimentation of ail aspectirftf. the client's participation 

in the joint program, and the pljent Had^to work under heavy pres- 

I f 

sure as a result. ' ' 

I 

- ^ h. For air^Se Title V\I teasers hired especially for this 
program, the position was their' first professional teaching experience, 
they are all Tecen't college graduates, with teacher certification 
recently completed. ,The CBHSD program may work bgst with experienced 
teachers*. Inexperienced teachers lack % the resources that only, come K 

9 > 

With experience to deal with complex learning- problems that many 
students u^tnVjoint program bring to it. There w'as no special 
training provided* to. these teachers in the teaching of reading, a- 
specialization of considerable importance to these students. Class- 
room activity was sometimes group-oriented rather than indivdual-' 
oriented. For example, on. the -day of the'NFIE site visit a. guest 
speaker was present .to discuss atopic for all the students to hear. 
No individual work could be done at .this time, despite the fact 
that students were working on different modules W different knowledge 
areas. Further, there was a specific order of . tfieWovvledge areas 
to be learned that was recommended by the teachers for each student.- 
The-recommenda'Kon was based on the-ir ••'assessment oljevel of dif- — 
f-tcul ty of each module^ This regimenied students still further in 
the prdgranh The level of literac^oj/the teachers themselves w£s 
questionable. On the. boa rd^the word "absent" s"' was. written for 
"absences."' . While the teachers themselves are bilingual, a major 
asset, .their. command of* Engl isV.seems to be 1 partially limited. 

* . * - » ' > 
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Further, the teachers' must work in very crowded space^ The class- 
.room in Brown svli lie could accommodate approximately 10 students with 
major crowding.! In. such space any discussion between a teacher" 
and a student call be a major disturbance to other ^tudents trying > 
to work individually. Most of these problems are beyond the control 
of the individual teachers. 'They are working in difficult circum- 



stances, and theyl displayed a deep and genuine concern for their 
students and a major dedication to^their work'. Their attitude 
toward the students w£s\ respectful and helpful, and they seemed 

y ) • ■■ 

to genuinely believe in what they we're attempting to do. Such 



positive 'attitudes| 



(uld have a positive effect on student motivation. 
\ 



■ i. . Terminations have been a major- problem in Brownsville 



There are multiple 



causes for these terminations, including but 



not limited to,^easonal movjng of migrant families, dissatisfaction 
about working conditions/T-d+scoaragement with the pacing of the - 
program, and fundamental survival problems overwhelming the desire 
for education and'training. These terminations Will be discussed 
in greater depth in the next report. " However, one point, can be 

noted here.' The follow-up by CETA staff and by adul t 'education 

1 -t 

staftf has-been very limited, for whatever reason. Certainjy., one_^ 
reason would be the difficulty in locating p'eopfe who are transient 
and the heavy workt loads whlfel^both staffs have. 

j. One -final prob)@i seems' to be culturally related. There 
" is a major emphasis on authority. 'NFIE' s impression from the -site 
visit and from other reports is that students seem to feel they 
work with thS teachers but-work for and under the enforced authority 
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of otfter staff in the program. For example, on the day of the site 
visit a student was arrested at *the skill center for stealing.. 
The question of guilt or innocence was not considered before the 
Assessor made the decision to terminate the student from the program. 
It seemed that guilt was assumed. The student seems surrounded by., 
judgmental" jauthtirity which assumes guilt. To what extent this V 
attitude* is culturally conditioned is not known. Thene may he a 
problem of cultural insensi tivity involved. 

C. ElTa so , / _ ■ 

1. -Roles and Functions of Individuals, Organizations, and Agencies 

In ^l ved 

a'., -£1 Paso. Independent School District 

Working with the approval of the School Board, the Super- 
intendent of the E4f Paso ISD assigns/responsibil ity to the Assistant 
Superintendent for Vocational Education, who then works through; the 
Consul tant,|or Adult Vocational Education. The Consultant -is the I 
person directly responsible for the operation of the CBHSD program 
for CETA clientsik According to the terras of., a contract between the 
CETA prime sponsor and the El Paso ISD r two teachers and one assessor 

4 . f/ * 

are hired to administer the CBHSD fbr^CfTA clienfss. While these 
teachers are certified, they are. not considered permanent employees 
of the Ej/Paso ISD. Instead," they are employees of the % CETA prime 
sponsor. Nevertheless, the El Paso Hi glf School .grants the high school - 
•diploma to those* in the joint' program who successfully complete the 
CBHSD requirements. ~ ."' 

The assessor, who. worked- with tjje program until March 1978, / 
adapted the" University of Texas APL tests and curriculum to local 
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purposes and mimeographed the materials. * The functions of teacher 
and of assessor were not mixed, so thbt the assessor provided all 
studeift assessment. The counseling function for the CBHSO process 
was mixed with the CETA support counseling, so that one GETA staff 
counselor provided both CETA and CBHSD counsel ing to students. Al 
though this mixture was his responsibility, much of the counseling 
on an informal basis has been. done by the two CBHSD teachers. 
Separate counselors provide counseling for on-the-job-tra'ihing 
employment, for work experience employment, and' for employment 
after completion, of the CBHSD. 

The CBHSD passes are held in a room in the Skill Center, a-, 
newly constructed building housing the CETA skill center tcain.ing 
as well. This arrangement is part of a service contract between 

4 

the prime sponsor and the El Paso ISD to provide teachers, assess- 
ment, and space. . — 

k 

. b. City of E\ Paso, Department of Human Development 
* The local CETA prime sponsor is the City of El Paso, 

,4. " 

Department of Human Development. On land donated by the city, the 
^prime sponsor has constructed a new multi-story building housing * 
the entire CETA operation with the exception of the Skill Center. 
The latter, as noted above-, is also a newly constructed building 
some three-quarters of a mile away. Both buildings are located - 
approximately 10-12 miles, from downtown El Paso and from the area 
in which most CETA participants live. 

The attached Organizational .Chart (seethe following page) 
shows the flow of responsibility from .the Director (Administrator 
of the CETA program) to t\)e. Assistant Directpr v to the Director 
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Operations, to the Director of Support Services, under whom Counseling 
Education, and Trafrting are housed and at which level the joint 
services of CETA and the schools are "provided. Through the prime 
sponsor's contract with El Paso ISD, the entire staff, except for 
the Consultant for Adult Vocational Education of the ISD, are em- 
ployed by CETA. 

The attached Applicant Flow Chart tsee the following page) sfTows 

I • - - * 

the prime sponsor's routing of an applicant through the intake process 

and, various steps to Classroom Training, where the client works : 
in the CBHSD/CETA program. "Although the entire process takes place 
within the- same bu.fl ding, the one noted above in which all CETA 
operations are housed, the process is hi-ghljLcomplex, with long 
lines, -and -appointment times set up on different days. The appli- 
cant may, take several. days to complete the intake^ process, and each - 
day must find the transportation from his/her^home, which more .than 
likely will be approximately 10-12 miles away. z_ 
** After/ completion of-the joint CETA/CBHSD program, a client is 
•provided follpw-up v service only by CETA on a 30-60-90 day basis. 
Adult education of ft- Paso ISD provides-no follow-up for graduates. 

I >. . 

I ,< c. Texas Employment Commission 

# The prime sponsor contracts with 'the Texas Employment* 

'Commission to process allowances for clients, not to provide any 

other service. .„,* • - 

d". Students/Clients 

A1J El Paso CETA participants* in the joint program are 

Title I clients. -Almost all are" Chicano (a cultural title preferred 

/ 
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by Clients ancTstaff). Those participating, attend 'CBHSD glass 2.5 . 
hours per day, four days per week. APL classroom^ work is correlated 
in time with skill traim%, in" the SkiU Center. Occupying space ' 
in .the same building, skill training and APL classroom work can some-' 

■ * • • 

times be" effectively coordinated^ This process is also interrelated 
in the eligibility time and length of particular slall training, 
which can last from 12 to 34 weeks. Students .in a 12-week skill 
training course have little chance to complete the CJ3HSD in that 
time frame; thus, they tend to drop-out upon completion of skill — 
•training. They^either terminate without educational ^accomplishment 



or they' take the GED. If they have be&un v/ith an API score of \ or 
* — - , 

; 2,. they have Jit-tle chance of Teaming enough An so short a time % 

to pass the GED. On ..the other hand, students in 34-week skill 

training have a. much better ciiance to successfully complete the 

CBHSD in that time frame. If a student wants to continue the. CBHSD 
••' < . / 

. process after skill' "training is completed, s/hjp must dp so without 

i 

further? ajlowance.' This reason, combined with transportation dif-„ 

ficul'ties and other reasons, causes most to terminate' without cdm- 

'Pleting the CBHSD after loss of CET ; A eligibility. ■ , ' 

« - . . ' - » " • 

2- Initiation of Effort / * 

^«+*** * As In the-jother site's, UT project staff initiated the effort 

to form. >a relationship between the* CETA' prime sponsor-and the El 

. , Paso ISD. ' CETA took the •.prime/role in providing services by dofi- 

tracfing directly for them wi/jth the" ISD and other appropriate agencies 

organizations, and individuals: Initial OT workshop training was 

'Drovided to the assessor and the two teachers . ' However, UT staff : 
f * J ■ I 



have made si'te visits at various times and have communicated fre- 
gently with CETA staff in attempts to continue facilitating the 
relationships and agreements necessary to keep the program .operating. 
.Because «he- central role in the .joint effort is that of. the CETA prime 
sponsor, UT staff have attempted to focus major attention, to the 
XETA staff to facilitate ongoing efforts'. 

3. Cost Considerations 

The unique cos't features of- the El Paso site are the CETA 
prime sponsor's direct contracting for various services and the 
construction of the SkiTl Center, which houses both skill training . 
facilities and the CBHSD classroom. The CETA contract with the 
El Paso ISD was for $25,000 for teachers,, assessment at $100 per 1 
student, and related supplies and travel.' APL materials were fur- 
nished .by UT under/} ts own D0L grant for the pilot program. The 
City of El Paso pWided the Skill Center building itself, the cost 
of which is unknown. It'is,a one-stdry building with an auto mechajii 
training garager appliance repair training facility, various clerical 
and "medical traascription traJnfngTIreas,. and CBHSD classroom. 
The cost. information for su'ch space, roughly -estimated at 10,000 
square feet, and tb'e equipment, supplies, and^ersonnel to staff . . 
it is not .available. • 

* The amounts of the other contracts let by the CETA prime sponsor 
for other services'are also unavailable. As well , -the cost of the- 
mam multi-story buiTding and the land; P rovided' by the City of-frl - 
. Paso is nof available.' This bears on 'the combined program only^ 
to the extent that the.' prime .sponsor has provided facilities rather 
than the school' district. 
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Cost considerations for clients a/e still more problematic. 
- Although some transportation costs/fiay be provided by CETA, the 
. »cTients must, for the most pari^rely on public transportation, 
. /V which is sporadic and outdated, to travel long distance's" from home 

'to the CETA facilities. 

4. Adult Performance- Level (APL) Ma t erials and CBHSD Process 
*As is encouraged by the UT APL project, APL materials are 
adapted to' the local situation, in El Paso. A* noted above, the 
original Assessos-for the'E.l Paso 6$HSD staff made the adaptations 
and- duplicated the materials. The two teachers, one"V\nglo. and one 
Chicano, have been tra?necl in UT project workshops and are sensi- 
tive to the bilingual problems of the students, almost alljof whom 
are Chicano. Both teachers are bil ingual . Supplemental* basic 
* skill s materials are seldom used in the El Paso CBHSD cla'ssroom, 
for the- teachers ffnd that they are able to adapt the APL materials, 
for the most part, to the skill level of the students. However, 
various ^supplementary reading materials* such as magazines, novels', 
and stories in papWback form are made available to students- to 
reaoMn addition to the APL. material s . The two teachers noted that 
there had been some interest from the stjidents in borrowing* and. ^ 
, reading the supplementary literature. NFIE noted that authors rep- 
resented included Jimmy. Bresl en,' F. Scot& Fitzgerald, Cooper, 
' Dickens, Moliere, Anouilh, Sinclair, Hawthorne, and Shakespeare. 
None of the books' was in Spajrish, aad no authors cultural ly related 
to' the Chicano. students were included. jp •• 
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5. ' Problems - ?; 

• ' " The CBHSD/CETA joint program- in El Paso is heavily dominated 

by the*CETA administration.- As noted earlier, the-prime sponsor con- 

... t$ • ' _ , ■ . 

tracts with other, organizations \nd agencies for'specific servicesy 

such as its contract with the El. Paso ISD. This, inotself, doe? not 

" a' ' 4S» 

seem to pose a problem. However, one result -is a limited involvement ■* 

of .the El Paso* ISD— In particular, the tenuous status which the tea- - 
chers have with the aduj,t education program of the school district, , 
'the geographic removal from the'resrof the adult education program 
"of the school district, the re-sulting limited. resources of other* sup-- 
plementary adult basic^ education materials, and the lack of adult edu-/ 
catiort participation in student" follow-up. The effect is an impres- 
sion of somewhat limited 'commitment on the part of .the school district 
and its adult education program. to the joint program. The effect is 
intensified by the fact that there «fte so fe*w students in thejoint t 
program 4 (Hr.in May 1978) that, the assessor 'is -not present daily. ^ 
Wheo- a student.is ready for assessments ff/he must wait until a. day the 

... * ' • * '*\ T 7 * 



\ 



'assessor is on-site, which maybe. ai little as one-day „ajyeek, 



** J b' • Time-correlations' betweeV^ETA, and -the CB.HSB process are 



a- 
be 



'proMem at this *«1 tolas' at- others'. tfherjas. the CBH'sp is designed to , 

i sfeVf-paced, 'tfS^ETA^traiJijnJ is i}ot;/instead»;eacb skill training. 
ja * * . r • ' " • * * <- ■ ■ i 

* sdotftent has" a-.speciTied^umber of weeks v for completion. Further, the - - 

period of a tETA participant's el i.gibi.l'.ity for allowance is also a time 
; pressure-«^the-.ftude 4 nt V s cpmpletiqh of .the CBHSBl And,' overriding these 
problems, the budget cycle for CEjA finding is by the>1scaj year-begin- 

■ ninq October 1* and ending the^f oil owing -September 30'.. If a participant... 
begins" Irfte in the fi'scaltfear, s/he>may.not be able to '.complete graining 
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or % education (f that needs td extend beyond September ^30. This £itua- 

• _ • * • 

tion is also 'iff ec£ed by the extent of ^commitment the local GET A prime 
sponsor ha"s to the program. In other words, if thei% are some carry; 
over funds to operate" part but not all; the CETA program, the prime 
sponsor may decide the .client enrollment jn the joint .CBHSD/CETA pro- 
gram 'is. less important than other •C€TArp4^gjamsj^thi ^the p rime spon- 
sor stops finding the joint program while other CETA, program* are kept 
•operating.. Time problems- .ape intensified by the fact that most of the 
participants' in El Pas?), as in Brownsville, use English as a second 
language -and are ijet native speakers of Eogljsh. 

c. -The-teachers'^adaptations of the APL materials also poten- 
tially.pose problems. Repetition of the same test for diagnostic and - 
-mastery purposes could easily invalidate the test. Second, both tea- . , 
chers expressed the epini'on that; Chicanos ,in the El Paso area, 'had little, 
need to use English. This*. opinion assumes a'lack of mobility >*n .the 
CliWparticipant' population. .The opinion may or ma^ not* be. tr^ for 
Oiicanos in El Paso, though NFIE Questions itV but it is highly Question 
able should, the participant move to another location where his/her com- 
mand of Englishes* be stronger.,'^ The teacher^dtd -UeHeve that the . ^ 
APE curriculum materials should 'be both in Spanish and English, whereas 
"the testing should be in English. This problem'area becomes more sigm- 
ficantv,when-oite .considers that. the &ED Is* given, in Spanish at the option 
of the. person taking thejtest. If the CBHSD cannot' be done in Spanish, 
..it may.well be * less viable alternative for CET% partiG-ipants'wrfo are 
not 'fluent in. written English/ v> * . ' * . 

. d..As indicated earlier, transportation isjTmajor prohlefr for 



. §3 ^ 



. CETA participants in El Paso because of the distance from the area of 

town in which jjpst live and the lopation of the. CETA facility and .tbe\ 

^kill Center and because of the inadequacy ^of public transportation. . 

Perhaps a CETA- transportation service could be arranged with two or 

4 even three round. trips daily between the facility and specified points 

in the central Kving' areas. 

" c e. Another problem rentes to the administrative* structure 

..and. processing applicants. As can be seen from the attached flow chart 
• * • * . * * 

- & and the organization chart >J4Dth administrative structure and the procas- 



sing of applicants are 
the joint QETA/CBHSD prog 




plex. Since a prospective cl tent/student for ' 



am goes through several stages of application, 



rntake, and orientation , s/he may not become aware of the CBHSD option at 

any point unless the staff s/he is interacting .wi't-lup resent the CBHSD 

* \ 
clearly and attractively as\an option. Except for the one counselor 

serving-as CETA and ^APL counselor, other counsels and staff seemed to 

have little ojr no knowledge or, understanding about APL con^nt or CBHSD 

content or p/ocess. The same was true for instructors „in jsome skill 

training araa£, even though those* i nstructors were located in the same 

one-story -5H11 Center build.ing as the CBHSD classroom and teachers. The 

.CBHSD teacjiers iioted that theyjjfelt tie BETA. staff did not understand the 

CBHSD program and thus did not present it<as a viable option. More * 

. thorough orientation into APL and CBHSD is 'necessary both to prevent CET/\ 
from, communicating misinformation, and ^o encpurkge CETA*slftff to present 
the option as Viable, based on an adequate understanding of it. The more 

♦cpmplex the intake process and the more complex the administrative struc- 
ture of the 'CETA operation, the more likely tliis problem will/arise and 
continue; ^ 
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•f. Students tebdto perceive the GED to be- easier to get 

» » « ** 

than the CBHSD.- This .perception was expressed both by a student 
interviewed by NFIE and by the teachers. There are several- possible 
reasons, alone 'and combined,* for this perception: (1) the time se-* 
quence of the skill training vs. the time students need to progress 
through the CBHSD if they initially score a 1 or a 2 on. the APL 
knowledge areas in the diagnostic tests; (2) the. language'prpblem;" 

(3V tH6 fact that the GED can be completed by passing tests, and 

— ' „ * 

.if a 3 is not scored on the APL diagnostic* tests the student must 
work with the curriculum; (4) the fact that the GED requires no voca- 



tional component as the CBHSD 'does. "These perceptions which students 
have may be incorrect or cqrYect, depending on their APL level and on 
the accuracy of their knowledge -and understanding of the CBHSD, Of 
course, a student scoring as an APL' 1 is not likely td pass, the GED 
unless the reason for the low score is a language barrier only/ and no 
a' knowledge barrier. * jlven if ttTe student perceives the GEDiTs easier 
than the CBHSD, s/he does tencf to choose the CBHSD route if s/he i$ % 
concerned about. a diploma vs. an equivalency. 

. g. There has been a rdegree^ef^rregulari ty in teachers sub- 
mitting attendance reports to UT .project staff. Consequently, project 
staff Jiave had some difficulty in monitoring the program as' clpsely as 
they desired to^do. Some months project staff* had to request the attend 
arice' reports*- more than once or twice. * 

' h. Final ly, ''there is a pe^ntial problem area thatean.be • 

tertned false hopes. Potential CeYa participants go to the CETA facility 

/' - • ****** ' 

and',see a new, wellr.appoint€/d and.,^eco rated, carpeted office building » 

with 4 coordinated colors, new and attractive offfee furnishings. They 
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may think it repn^enV*the*level of middle class prosperity they. can 
aspire to achieve, especially w.hep they combine that impression with 
a belief in a high income value of a high school 'diploma and with the 

■ -knowledge that GETA requires an employer hiring a CETA graduate to 
raise his/her salary in a specified .number of months. At. the very 

— tsaVt, the impression of wealth of the facility can by contrast be a 
vi vid renrindef^to the applicant of 'the. state of his/her own poverty. 



/;ThT"drOT oTWTipward spiral" may, not only be.unrealistic, it may also 
be reinforced by the Surroundings and circumstances of the CETA program? 

Thi s could be tr ue_jnywhej^_^^ iD -celfc= 

tioti to the El- Paso CETA program. 

D. Houston " ( ' 

1. Roles and Functions' of Individuals, Organizat ions, and Agencies ■ 

Involved , «^ - " • 

a. - Pasadena Independent 'School District 

Located -with. Houston in Harris' County, the Pasadena ISD serves 
as the school district through which the high school diploma is issued to- 
successful participants in the joint CETA/CBHSD program. It has no res- 
ponsibility beyond its acceptance of the Harris County Department of Edu- . 
cation validation of a student 'rwfnfleti on of requirements and its sub- 
, sequent issuance' of the (diploma. _ . . 

b. , Harris County Department of Education, Ad ult Education / 

* » 

Division * > > 

I . 4 , Adult' Education is a. division within the parent body, Harris 
County Department of Education. The Adult Education division has principal 
'- responsibility to conduct and administer the educational side of the joint 
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v CBHSD/CETA program. .The Director and frjs^OePuty Director supervise the 
daily activity of al lJ4arrjs^o^ty~Adul t Education programs and staff, 
including the two AFCc^selors/tfeachers and ihe one assessor for the 
CBHSD. The CBH^DcTaSBroom, called the Annex, is used exclusively for 
the clients of tne joint program. It is a converted mobile home. set on 
blocks. Next to it is 'the records and assessment office, which consists 
of two small rooms' in a" small", one-story building. Both these CBHSU ~ 

, --, facilities are -within oiie block of the main office of the /Mutt Education 

Division in a norther n section 'of Houston. .. _•_ 

One teacher is hired through CETA Title VI fund's, while- the assessor - 

' "and the other teacher are hired through a contract between CETA and the 

Harris County Department of Education, Adult Education' Division. The 

> ■ 

contract includes salaries and assessment fees for each participant, 

among other items. 

The APL roles* of counselor/teacher and assessor are kept-distjnctly 
separate, though all personnel are on site together full time? This means 
* that at any time a student working in the- classroom needs consultation with 
• a teacher- or with the -assessor,' both are present and available. The per- 
sonnel have been trained by UT project- staff in the APL materials and the 
CBHSD process. They have required less ongoing ^technical assistance from 
UT staff than some teachers and assessors .in other sites. NFIE's impres- 
si on from a site visit^riTOuly 1978 is that both the teachers and the 
assessor are comfortable in their^ompetence with the CBHSD. They also ■ 

. have regular contact with the CETA staff coordinator erf the program, wh^L 

Aim- . ' f 

'works closely with them in maintaining clients' as well, as teachers 

i ... ■ . " . 



understanding of the total' joint program.' 
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c. Harris County Manpower Program - , 

- >% < 

Harris County, the prime sponsor, serves much of the 

metropolitan Houston area. Central to the CETA Administrator's staff is 

. the GilA Coordinator. The individual filling that position is knowledgeable 



about the API and CBHSD materials and process, is acquainted with all the 

^students in the joint program, and coordinates efforts .of the program 

among three CETA intake cente rs o ver the geogr aphic area of Harris County 
and the CBHSD classroom and the ^\dult Education. Division cf Harris County. 
Because of the large geographic area to travel and because of the. dif f icul ty 
of Coordinating efforts, the program is dependent upon a person of the 
energy and' dedication of the present Coordinator. - 

Jf\e Coordinator works directly with the counselors in the three intake 
center r tci m\\r sure that they are properly informed about the jo-int CETA/ 
CBHSD program, and to make sure that the joint program is presented as a 
viable option for eligible clients. .There are from one to three intake f~ 
counselors at each of the intake centers; consequently, the overseeing of 
their presentations to clients is time consuming and complex. It requires 

$ ft 

at least 400 miles of driving par week for the Coordinator »to be on site^ . 



at; each Intake center at, least once a week, and* to visit the classroom 
as well . 

As is the case in El Paso, the Harris Couniy Manpower Program contracts 
directly with the Adu^ Education Division, Harris Jaunty Department af 
Education and with other organizations for particular services. In addition 
to the contract^ for space, teacher, and assessor included in the, contract, 
a teacher is also hired "with Title VI funds. ^ . 

NFIE interviewed thre'e.of the intake counselors at two of \he intake 

centers and found them to be partially informed about the^EBHSD program but 
♦ » 

in continuing need of assistance from the CETA Coordinajor to answer clients 
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V. 



• a c. Harris County Manpower ~P*Eogram - 

m. / \ — 

. Harris County, the prime sponsor, serves much 'of the . 

metropolitan HQuston area. Central to the CETA Administrator's staff is 
the CETA Coordinator, The individual filling that position is knowledgeable 
about the_J\PL and CBHSD materials and process, is acquainted with all the 
students^ in the joint program, and coordinates efforts of the {Program 
among three CETA intake centers over the geographic area of Harris County 
and the CBHSD classroom and the Adult Education Division cf Harris County. 

. Because of the large geographic area to travel and because of the difficulty 
of coordinating efforts, the program is dependent upon a per son o f the 
energy and dedication of /the present Coordinator. 

The Coordinator works directly with the counselors in the^three intake J 
centers to make sure that they are properly informed about the joint CETV 

V 

' CBHSD • program, _and to make sure that the joint program is presented as a 
viable option for eligible clients, Tnere are from one to three intake- 
counselors at each of the intake centers; consequently* the overseeinc^of 
their presentations to, clients is time consuming and complex. It requires' 

o 

at least 400 miles of driving per week for the Coordinator to be~on site 

at each intake center at least once a week, and to visit the classroom -» * 

as wel 1 . 

As is the case in El Paso, the Harris County Manpower Program contracts 
directly .with the Adul*Education Division, Harris County Department of * ■ 
Education and with other organizations for particular services. In Addition ,^ 
to the contract for space, teacher, and assessor included in the contract, 
a teacher is also hired with Title VI funds. 

NFIE interviewed three of the intake counselors at two. of the intake 
. centers and found them to be partially informed about the CBHSD program but',, 
in continuing need of assistance* from the CETA Coordinator to answer clients'*^ 



question's and to utilize Sjf Coordinator, as an interface person- with the 
CBHSD staff. - • ' , 

" d. Texas^^Ffloyment Commission 

"Harris- County Manpower Program contracts with the Texas 
Employment Commission (TEC) for TEd to issue clients 1 allowance-checks 
and to cros scheck to prevent double payments to clients for other 
services, < \ ' 

e. -Students/Clients , 



' At the time of the July 1978 .site visit, 2.1 students were 
enrolled, all under Tit>e I of CETA. Of these, two were native American,, 
three Were BUck, and. 16 were White. Curiously, however, 20 of the 21 - 
participants wer.e female. The CETA Coordinator and an intake counselor 
explained this fact on the basis of more job opportunities at salaries 
higher than CETA allowance for males, or at least a perception among 

• males that they could do better by taking a CETA option other than the ' 
high school diploma. They felt that males in the Houston area were more 
interested in making- money on the job immediately and not postponing that 
possibility for educational work on a high school diploma. 
' Clients enter through an outreach program of CETA and through walk-ins 

. to one of the three intake centers! ' They are given interviews to determine 
'eligibility for various "CETAr programs and ar^ given preliminary tests to ' 
determine their potentialVor entry Into tljfrffigh school diploma joint 

•program. Depending .on the results of 'those tests, clients, are then referred 
to the Adult Educatidn Division of the Harris County Department of Education 

Because" of the great distances which students .-have to drive to the 
CBHSD classroom from their residences throughout Harris County, the program 
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.ts-rtructured differently for them than in other sites. Students are given 

full time study opportunity of six hours per day five days per week for ^ 

a period of six weeks with the possibility of extension if they are evaluated t 

as making satisfactory progress. ^This arrangement was created to avoid long 

hours and considerable expense that would be required if they were working 

• . \ * 

dnd/or taking ski.ll training simultaneously with the classroom APL Work. 

* ^^^^^ 

Such travel time would haye delayed completion of the program for mo.st 
-students. Work and/or ski.ll training or on-the-job-trayiingo's done after 
completion of the classroom. work. Students interviewed by NFIE indicated » 
tfiat they felt fully immersed in the curriculum in fJiis concentrated time 
xiod. Some f el t bverwheTmed-and inundated; some felt productive in this 



Incentration^ 



2. Initiation of effort' • ' • 

' -As*fn the of the other pilot ^tes, UT .project staff initiated 
the effort to pull together the CETA program, and the adult education program 
and the other agencies to be involved. Working through the Work Advisory 
Council, UT helped the Harris County Manpower Program to make' tRe arrange- 
lents and agreements neces'sary to make the" program woVk.^ The CETA Coordi- 
ator emerged from the early stages of the "initiation of effort, as a major 
source 'in pulling together .the various resources required. The initia- 
tion of effort resulted in a pattern of responsibility for the Coordinator 
' which has continued through the operation of the joint program. • • 




3. Cos t Considerations • 
* To provide classroow-space for the CBHSD/CETA program, the Annex 
(converted mobile home) was provided exclusively for the clients/students 
this program. . Sinee four out^of-five of the sites provided some kind 
SDace exclusively- for pjtffTci pants in the joint program, a prime sponsor 



located in anothV statemaxsee this pattern- as necessary or at 
least advisable, .depending on tW situation of adult education in 
the area., and may need to budgelLccordiiTgly for the exclusive space. 
A mobile home such as the one in\ Houston coild cost-in the'area of 
$30,000 to $40,000 or more, equipped with necessary jequipment and 
supplies. . 

Houston is unio^ue^among the .Texas sites in its clients' travel 
problems and must budget an. extra travel allowance -fop^ttidents to 
reach the classroom and the subsequent work fijo&Tu training. 
Houston uses'a zone system to calculate the necessary travel allow- 
ance. The travel allowance is adde.d to the regular CETA allowance 
in the check. issued by the Texas Employment .Commission. 

t - _ 

As in the'.El Paso'^ite, the prime, sponsor also contracts directly 



for staff to facilitate the educational' side of-the~program--one tea- 
cher cVrtV the assessor-and uses Title . VI funds for hiring the other 
teactfer. Both routes are viable for staffing. There are two assess^ 
•»ment fees per student, in the Houston program., $150 per student for 
Initial assessment and $150 per siud'ent.-for ^reassessment. The * 
assessor noted that there are 38 different assessments made for each 
student in the life skills alone. ^ 

4. Adult Performance Level (APL) Material s 'ancLCBHSD Process 
According, to -the" two teachers and 'the assessor, the Houston 
staff u*s Jhe University of Texas APL materials wi.thjno major adapta- 
tions, lie* clients have' already been given the BOLT (Basic Occupational 
Literac/Test) and/or the General Aptitude Test Battery by the CETA 
intak</counselor before being referred t\.t he program. The'se are the 



ERIC, 
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only two tests approved by DOL that are judged nondiscriminatory. 
Since students have already been screened. initially with these tests, 
they "are given the APL pretest when they enter the CBHSD program to 
determine their APL level. As noted before, students' scores on the 
APL pretest of a" 1, a 2, or a 3. determine the extent ^>f APL curriculum 
"materials they mut*t study before taking the mastery test -in any- know- . 

ledge area. - , 

AS the UT APL project has encouraged local sites "to do," Houston 

staff has mim e o ^-pn^-^ ho wirnV i il n m modules for s twients—to^-se-, -* 

Both teachers and the assessor seemed well informed about the APL . 
curriculum and the assessment requirements. They had been, trained by 
UT project staff and needed Tittle continuing technical, assistance with^ 

APL materials.' < 

A ■ .. ' 

5. Problems . - 

a. The 'most difficult tactical «probl ems- to solve in Houston have 
-been those associated with the distances participants must drive. For 

this reason, the adjustments noted above have been made in the sequencing 
of different elements of the program. Jhe solujtiSn has worked for the 
most part. However, the- experience of compressihg so much classroom work 
into so short a period of time may resultftn a kind of data overload for 
some" students. .Jjhey may n^ed some dTversificat-io'n so that they can better 
digest what they are studying over a. longer period Tif time. 

b. At the same time,- the compression, of .time still leaves^ n 

J • 1 " '• " ' • 

more flexibility for>self-pacing through. the- APL curriculum and- CBHSD 

process than the fragmented timfig^n .other sites. .Houston has 5een able 

~to 'graduate students within time periods that- other sites have- not. * 

able to' do. • Students'had fewer problems with' the 'cbnfl ictin g time schedules 
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of CETA and CBHSD under the Houston method ^fhan students had in other 
sites. .This is not to say that the different budget cycles of CETA- * 
and the schoffl district still did 'not pose problems, but.fewer students 
got caught in the" squeeze. «. • , 

' 3 ? 

c. If a large metropolitan area in another state were design- 

/ * * 

ing a program With simjljfr elements to combat geog raphical iy_caused l_. 



travel difficulties, selection of staff could beVrucial. If it were 
not for the efforts' of the particular individual who is the CETA Coor- 



dinator iu Houston, far more problems would have arisen. 



~ d. ~APL teachers felt .t'hati CETA cj^utfselors were not well 
enough informed about the APL materials and the -CBHSD process. Like- 
wise, the teachers' felt they "themselves were not well enough informed 
about the CETA program. And this feeling of need was stated with ac- ■ «r 
*tnowledgement of thEef forts made by the Coordinator.' NFIE, in talking 
with three of the CETA counselors, also had the impression that the 
counselors we/eYiot well ^ttformed about the 'CBHSD process or the APL 
materials. One counselor, for Example, expressed a-s,trong' opinion -that 
_.the APL approach was not good for 17 or 18 year olds because £hey had 
not had. enough life experience for the curriculum to be relevant^ to them. 
It should be noted here that almost all the students, in' the Brownsville^ 
^^pam are 17 or 18 years old. However, the success rate in Brownsville 
^ias been low, thouqh not necessarily for the reason>of age. 

e. One R.caDpem that NFIE discovered .in talking with students and 
with 'teachers is that under the compressed^time frame in which the APL _ 
curricjOlunvis completed be*fore -skill' training, students are confused, despite 
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hey will * a 



teachers' explanations, about when they will -"actually receive the . 
diploma 'and when they have completed all requirements. Some students?- 
felt they had completed requirements for the diploma when they had • 
completed the APL curriculum and mastery tests and\the life skills. 
This -completion leaves out consideration for the requirement of the 
mWatWa17vocationa-V "sectto^o^^the-di-pl.oma ^hich_is satisfied 
by ski-tl training or pastwofk experience. ' 



< 



"t, ■ fhere seems to be a lack of corre Tarilffrlietw^Tn^r^Ol^ 

givpn hy CETA intake counse l oVs and the APL pretest^ T hey do not- re ally, 
test the same' kinds of skills, nor jfo they- reveal the same kinds of 
problems. • i 

q If a student needs* expended work--with basic skills, which 
is the case if a student scores as an APL l,.the compressed time period 
is too short for satisfactory mastery of these skills. . «. 



Temple (La Vega) 



1 . Roles and Functions 



a. La Veg|^In^ependent'Schdol District 

the adult' education coop of the La. Vega ISD has the » ^ 
responsibility of conducting 'the educational component of,., the* joint program 
' and of arranging for the granting of the diploma tffcjgh fche La Vega High - 
School. However, the extent of the La Vega ISJ involvement in- the process 
seems to be less than that of'any other ISD in any^other pilot site. 
This result seems to be due to the extent*of the* CETA prime spons#s m 

' . v. - 
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involvement In the administration and staffing of the program. Education 

staff had no responsibility in the selectioh ,oT the teacher for the CBHSD. 

* • • 

^'program, and most local supervision of the CBHSD teacher, classroom, and 

stjjdent prpblems is done by CETA administration. . 
, * • • ■ * V 

Efforts of the La Vega ISD and the CETA prime sponsor to place the 



"program met some difficulties 'initially, -for a community college in the 

* - 

area wanted to provide* space on a contract basis that -would have cost 
CETA and/or the ISQ-lbre thaji ,wa£s planned to administer. To^ resolve the 



problem, the CETA prime sponsor Dpo,vid£d pne*-roonr satell ite space in" 
Temple, in a building already under local government lease. The effect 
»of the hiring ofHhe teacher ahd the removal of the classroom from the 

4 

immediate locale was to lessen' the* involvement of t the La Vega ISD on .an 
operational v basi s. \ r " 

b. Central Texas *Manpower"Consorti urn 

« c 

• * This is tfte CETA prime sponsor, located in San Saba^and en- 

• • ■ ' ° - i . 

compassing. 18 counties in the central Texas ^rea. Staff for this program 

include a CETA W^ctor, a CETA Office Manager/Counselor, and "one^other 

Counselor. 

As noted above, the CETA prime sponsor provides for' the hiring of 
"the 1%q^^ B urvie£Tl[tle B VI and for the classroom^space'in Temple. Fol*** 
lowing various^problems to be noted. later, the prime sponsor also hired 
under Titl^'VI a teacher's aide to assist with'classroom problems and to 
■ facilitator student learning. % 

All field counseling to cl idjits/students is provided by 'the one 
, * offide manager/counselor and ^the other counselor on ijhje CETA staff. The 
staff is small, and the scope of the joint prjgram is small, while the 
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geographic area is large. No students in the joint program attend adult' 1 ** 
basic education classes in the main center. As in El Paso, Houston, and 
Brownsville, CETA/ CBHSD. students are separated from other adult education 
stud^irfs ajfW. classes, 

^ The f>rime v sponsor providefc"'its own check-writing function,- and does 
not contract with the Texas^Employment Commission either' fQr that purpose 
or for cross-checking for multiple payments to clients from other' agencies. 
. Further, it has been noted by UT project staff that the arrangements in _ 
% Temple/ La Vega/San Sab£ have been' worked out with no Recess ity^ for money 
to change hands. This means, in the particular arrangements of this * 
prime sponsor,, that CETA is providing a larger Amount of the management, 
administration, and operation of the program than in some otheW sites. 



c, -Stydents/cl ients 

All students in the Temple site are under Title VI of CETA. 



Consequently, *the client population is somewhat older jhan in Brownsville 
or El Paso,, Most are female, and most are Black., Most are high school 
drop-outs. Ope person dropped out of high school* sbme "30 years ago. 

.From discussions with twa.of the students,- with the teacher, and with 
UT project staff, NFIE' learned that most of the participants, were walk-ins 
to the Manpower office. While the two*$tudents did^no.t f know wha^^TA 
Title they were under, and they did^dt know much about the difference 

between the CBHSD arid the 6ED in substance, they did bc^e a perception. * 

* ■-+> 

that the GED^was- ^Equivalency , which they* felt v/as not .as^good. as a v 
real high school diploma. They ajj^ had soma specific career goals, at . 
least to'the extent of having an idea about wliat^fntl of^voeatiqg^l/ski 1 1 
training, they wanted and-what kind, of yjob~ they' wanted to pursue. When^ 



asked' how TO^jfound'o.ut about the CBHSft/CETA program, they said the 

Counselor told them. .When asked howthey found out about CETA, they / 
• C * , 

did net know what CBTA ,was. When-asked how they found out about the 

'Manpower office, they responded that that was common knowledge. They . - 

['knew t'hat when.one^eded a .job, s/he went to -the Manpower 1 office to 

get it. ' In other words, entry into'' the program was based on common- 
*• % *«« v >. • 

knowledge'about the Ibc'ation, and some of the services of -the Manpower 
office, -and that after that contact, .entry into the joint program . 

^resulted from the, CETA counselor's routing them into the program. " , ( 
lecause of the length of ti-me some students had been out. of school, _ 

f they had -to develop study harbifcs that would be productive, but .they were - 
motivated to pniplete the program. The two students interviewed felt they_ 
were gaining very practical kno#dge as a result of the APL curriculum, 
which they? said- was mo re. meaningful' to their daily living than -Was* the . 
•standard adult basic 'education material "they had previously worked with ^ . 
. i n.-t hey ge§eraT ABE .program",, •'< ; „ . 



t 



. 2. In ftj |tj pit off' effort t _ '•, <&• 
• ** ... UT project staff played a major Vole in -initiating the' effort" 
' to create the jo4rtt.CETA/'CBH$D program in U Vega. Working with the * . * 
-"'work Advisory CouaSi] , -the CETA administrator, and the. La Veg a> ISD,_UT 
staff assisted*™ working, out the rather complicated a.rrang'ement|*for the ( 
'l/vega, high school to award the diploma ".for the- £ETA staff to provide ' * 
%6r the niringjof the teacher-; /^r,tJ^Q,eatiorf- to be found for the. class- 
'Vodm '(especlafl/afte? the 'difficulty-p'o-sed byth'e .community cortege- ' -- 
' noted ; .above)x.and.fdr supplying the APL materials: The" UT-effSrt has been" . 
' especially demanding- for 'staff in the operation of program / for prob] ems' 
* with the teacher and- the. students have reqjui red numerous>ite visits for _ 



technical assistance from^three of. the staff fibers. _ • • 

As'noted above, tteCETA role in the initiation -of effort as well- as 
in the ongoing effort has been more -pervasive than in other sit^p. CETA 
administration, with UT's help, did locate and provi.de the space for the - ^ 
Classroom in a satellite center some 40 miles from La Vega and some 15 . \ 
roHes -(in another town) from the adult basic education center. -CETA also 
located, interview, and hired the teacher without.consultation from 
-$Tult" basic education staff or from the La Vega ISD. 

9 * 

2__Cost_ consi derations . * ^ 

As already noted, there are no complicated contract relation- 
hips in the Temple/La, Vega f^ogram, primarily because the CETA prime # 
sponsor provides most of the services from its own program budget. Spe- • 
JtflflBlly. the elements of those program plans include providing: (1)' , 
' thS satellite, center used as a classroom,. (2) the Title VI teacher and 
teacher's aide, and- (3) travel expenses for CETA staff to travel' between 
> and a'mong. the towns of Waco (where the L. Vega ISD is located). Belton . 
^ (where the ABE center is located), San Saba (where th V e prime sponsor's main • 
.office is located), and Temple. 

N * 4, Adult Perfomanc^J^^ 

Y- • " UT project staff .provided the teacher with a complete set of • 
- Vhe'APL curriculum an/ tests. Unlike'' some of the adaptations developed r 
" at W sVtes, the curriculum and tests were used" in Temple without change, 
'because this .was the fiVst experience* with the curriculum and because the 
Z prosraVgot under.way without .opportunity, for the teacher to' study and ; . ' 
" adlptte materials, thy were neither .mimeographed f or distribution nor , 
■ altered Vor loeel needs.' Consequently, .students- had to use alt the material 
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. in the clas'sroom. They cpiild not take lessons with thefo and work on 
them at home. The l^ck of preparation and adaptation seemed tp con- 
'tribute to a certain rigidity with which 'the teacher used the materials'. 
She required students to complete all assignments and tasks in a module 
without, being abK to evaluate that a student^did not need to do each' 
of thegi. This approach resulted in students having ti spend more time 
*£tlan was necessary in certain knowledge areas*and skills, eliminated ' 
much 0^ the self-pacing designed into the curriculum, and delayed stu- 
dents 1 progress tFirough *th§ diploma process. s , ' 

5. Problems 

7 -« 

NFIf has-been provided with less, information Jfbout the 

Temple site than about any. other pilot site in the Texas project. Oh * 

the day s of the site visit, the CETA counselor unexpectedly had other 

responsibilities and could not talk with NFIE. The only discussions 

were held with the teacher and the students at the Temple cl^sroom 

"and with the UT project staff/ NFIE has also received no ABE forms, 
no CBHSD recordkeeping forms from the temple sjte, and no CETA intake 

^forms. Consequently, information about the working of the /Temple site 
is somewhaf more .sketchy than -about other sites. However, discussions 

-wi.th UT- project staff and technical assistance site visit rejflJHs from 
UT 'Staff ha\e provided some information to supplement what NFIE was able 
to observe.. " MFJE 1 s impression is that the problems,, which have been 
major* at feast* irr human- terms in the effectiveness of the program with 

• - - • - - . . . * - ~ 

the clients, Gan be trwfd. to two causes': ■ (1) the insecurity and i-n- 

■ ■ ' *£S • • r. *. r . - 

adequate competence ' of* t^-tea^r and (2) •the, extent of 'the CETA 1 

' : j * f "' ' ■ ■ . • 

involvement in comparison ^witf^the inyolVSment of other concerned ^parties' 



a. The teacher hachone yea>r's_experience as an elementary . 
school teacher in Temple. She had worked only with small children : 
and never with adults'.' She had been hired after the initial/ work- ' - 1 • 

■» 

shop training provided b'y UT-tor APL/CBHSD teachers, and was thus 
grained on site by UT staff. In actuality, she received more com- . 
pleteand more individual attention in^that training because of her 
-late entrance into the program 'than did teachers in, other sites. • .' 
According to NFIE observations, she was authoritarian and dictatorial 
in her approach to students, as though she were tryjng- to handle dis- 
cipline problems w.itb small children. Her approach, seemed to be "her . 
defense against her own lack of comfortableness with the APL materials 
' and her lack of experience in, working with adults. She was frequently 
distracted from directly .hewing the students- with their problems on 
content of the curriculum became t'he^and the students were in one room . 
with a telephone. When the phone rang, she wo\ld deal with the call , >4 . 
which was a disruption for 'the students. She also Jiad some problems-- * , 
with receiving her checks, -.and 'discussed these problems' with some s.tu- . 
dents-. Furthef, she was trying, to- 1 earn* the material at the same; time 
the studenFs were doing so. It is unknown , whether she could answer all 
questio^ 'students m-ight have about particular assignments -in the currifru- 
luw/flevertheless, her - greatest problem was With interpersonal relation- 
sh\ps with (the students. She- was not able\o establish respect -from 1 
theji, -and she substituted authoritarian control for that respect. The 
aifle, who was- hired when the extent of 'the problems with the teacher, and ' 
with extent of' students' need for hejp became', /evident-^proved to be effec- 
tive both in interpersonaV^elati.Qnsl^«Jit^ the students and* in dealing, 
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, with the 'curriculum, thvs information coming -from UT^T^eject staff. 

(2) Part of the problem with the teacher can be traced directly 

to the fact that the adul-t basic education staff had no voice in the 

chofce^of the teacher. Because the teacher was hired with Title VI 

.funds and becaus<* the CETA. administration was of rrecessity/>taking a 

major role in getting the program into operation , she w&s evidently 

interviewed by CETA staff 'and hired. c£TA staff did not have the 

capability to determine her competence for the job for which she was 
* * * 

being hired. 

(3) Virtually all counseling functions, some of which the « 
teacher would ordinarily provide, were provided .by the CEtA counselors. 

■ These included both problems with work and/or skill' training, which 
would ordinarily be the province of the XETA counselor, but also with 
'the problems the students were having in the classroom with the, teacher. 
Tftis put an unusually, heavy burden' on GETA staff., * ' 

ui . * 

^ ' ' p\ * 

(4) " These problems were increased by the*smafl CETA' staff ' ' 
covering a large geographic area (18 counties). It seems unrealistic to 
'expect that -the, Administrator and two counselors, one o.f whom is part- - 

time as a cpuns^lor, could di versify • their attention satisfactorily to 
' cover *fche .range of problems that could arise or thajt they could keep* up 

r ' , • - - 

with. the problems in so larg£ a, geographic area. ■ 

(5) *The problems .were further intensified by the goegraphic 

* separation of thp satellite center in one town, the'adult basic education 4 
^ center in another .town,' the school district in another town, and the CETA 

<VJ * - .... • •• '. s " 1 
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administration in still another town. Communications' and sharing of 
resources become especially difficult 'in such an envit*6nment . As 
wsll, the joint CBHSD/CETA program is not perceived to be an integral 
part of the, larger adult basic education program for that area. 
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IV. PRELIMINARY RECOMMENDATIONS 

■' ■* " • ' ' •" .'. . .* ." .. " ~ -A"' 

' Basing 'judgments on information and- impressions presented in 
the preceding pages of the import, NFlE'Can make the fol Lowing 
' preliminary recommendations,, which may .need alteration as the pro- 
ject experience continues through the next*ye'ar. 

* A. The most encompassing problem in 'the. joint CBHSD/CEXA program 

stems from .the different budget sycles of the School. 'district and 

the CETA j^rime Sponsor. As .nc>ted earlier, unless a CETA client 

enters the program early in- the fiscal year, his/her chances are 

weak of completing. Mie CBHSD either betfarff his/her eligibility runs 
j . • » * V 

(Sit 'or beforeVthe 'end of tjie fiscal year 'cuts* off -funding for bis/her* 
participation/ I At that time the plient will ftfobably, not complete 
/the diploma process'. At the 6nd-of t hew fiscal' year September io\' 
/ 1 978,, the ElyPaa'o and Temple programs closed down con\letely and -to ( 
/ da'to^have nq,t reopened. Brownsville closed cjown until recently, 
r % and the -program has not regained its momervtuoK Abilene was able 



f 



*\ to continue the" program on d^Hfljited hasis, partly because* of . the 
ongoing, comprehensive nature of the*CBHSD as a part.of the:;a3ult 
education 'coop' s v basic jirpgram. Hov/ever, funding for students from 

A CETA terminated. Houston .has' been able -to keep- the program alive 

only at a minima] level- ^Having. Ipst nionTentum from the closings,' 
^ <* a v ' ' 

sites' hav'e difficulty relocating- students who h&d not completed . 

the diploma,' reinstitutWg their eligibility in C&T A, 'iggjii rnng 

teachers,' anV breathing"- new "life '-into the program. .It is r t et:om-' , 



/mended that attempts to adapt <md r transport : the pilbjt program injo. 
fv. others states include plaas to "accommocfate ; the majoiVproblems res^ltirfg 



■ . ' ' '! 

f . • / « 

from the different budget <^cles and the teminatiDrt. : of * funds at 

/ . ' / ' 

thje end of a fiscal year. ( . • • \ ' . 

• * • * * 

B."- - Irv ^he» operation * of th,e joint program, clear lines of re- 

'ponsiiTTfny for the different elements of' the progr'aqi should be 

drawn. It is evident that CETA' counseloi/s cannot do the educational 

jobs asleffectively a^ the educational staff. anid that educational 

\ m 

staff cannot do' the' CETA jobs afe .effectively as the CETA. staff . J 



C. Rejated to this problem is the recommendation that initial 
and ongoing training focus on ' the'-fol lowing areas: 

"1. Training for adult education staff in APL, materials and 

i 

the C^jlSD process. - * 

r 1 • - 

2\ Sufficient training in th'e sam^areas for CETA staff .so 
that they have sufficient familiarity with the educa- * 
tional program not only, to be'able to, present it as a. 
; viable option but also to be able to* interrelate satis- 

factorily with educational staff .to solve cl ient/sjfiucient 
problems. • V \) 

3#**Sufficient training for adult education staff in "CETA 
<*- •* 1 : -r- ■ - t "* . • • 

processes arid .prQgram elements for. them to J be able 'to*'. 

* * * - * * 

' . interrelate ''Satisfactorily with CETA staff to solve 
+J t . client/Student problems and to^ork jointly with CETA' 

' f .staff to design the joint program with ^necessary adapta- 
'tions to' theirNlocal need^ * - . ■ ■/ . 

• /. -• .' /: :' 

4. .Joint, coordinated" traening t'o CETA staff and to adult. 
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ta!f,f -in practical methods .for cooperation 



. ' 'education si 

betweeen the two staffs to solve mutually shared problems.' 

D. As some sites have allowed students as few as two and as 

■ , . - ' 

manias six'hour per day in the classroom to work on the CBHSD, 
the impression of results is that three to four hours per day". is , 
a more reasonable pirn allowance. This would allow for better stu- 
dent understating and internalizing of educational content than 
two hours, and would* not put^sojnuch pre$sui\> on students-as six ^ 
hours do. • * 



J 



E. Becau 
and adult edu 



pe availability of CETA staff to adult education staff 
:ation staff to CETA is so important -for. solving probV 



part of the- o 



adult educati 
s{aff if they 



F. It is 
considered an 
programr-whet 



Terns as- they-rccur, and because communication wTth understanding ; 
needs to be oigoiqg,* close proAimity between lotion of CETA staff ^ 
and adult' edu :ation staff is recommended, However, this proximity 
should" iiot reino've adult educatio.fi staff from a feeling. of being a - • 



D/erall adult education program and the. adult* education ' 

administratis should not\ee the'GBIISD adult .educati dn staff for 

I ' * \ - 

the j©*ht pro'Jram as an inessential \e1ement of the comprehensive^ 



)n program. The same paint js true also true for 

\ /• — ' 

are housed in a 1 ocation, bther than the main CETA offices 

^ • \ • * 
recommended tha^ APL/03HSD teachers and -assessors «'be ■ ' 
i integral part o\j:he comprehensive adiilt education 
Mr -they are!' hired through Title vl, funds, through' N 



direct contract between CETA anj the schools'^ or through provision 
by' the adult. education program, itself . 



6.' Because of the gap that has been seen to-exTst between v the . 
entrance-level of .the .APL pretest and. the necessary level of the' 
APL curriculum, on the one hand, and'-the student's .possible lower 
Jevel of competency in basic skills;' particularly reading/ orfthe 

other hand,* it is recommended Vhat remedial, supplementary APL ma- 
''tems be created to fil.T.this gap.* Standard adul t -basic -education 
/materials to' solve this 'problem* are so removed in content from that 

of.ihe APL materials that they\eem inappropriate for use with^; 



H. 'te&Wfi of 'students' possibly changing their minds about 
wfether-'the* wish ttf oomplete the CBHSU or take the GED;.and because 
.of the possible feasibility of usjng APL materials "for prepraration 
'to'take'tje GEO. 'possible relationships .be^een the work toward 
^ diploL^and preparation for the SED should be explored. This 
" is being touched upon 'in one Texas site_ and has-. been explored in 
' some depth' in Louisiana:' The latter experience will be discussed 
in a later report. ? < , 



\ 



$' . ■ ■ -- , > » /- \ • 

I. % Because of the different testing-materials usjed by CEiA _ 

; intake couhselors ; to deterinne what option^ are viable for particu- 

/ -lar ^ient/, anti because of the diagnostic tests.used prior to the 

K&etest by\ome adult education.programs, it is recommended 

^tmLtZllk staff and adult education staff attempt to coordinate 

\^mlf. the'testjJg so that students 'will noi have to go through- 

■ 7o' ! many pretest before they enter the CBHSD program. 
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♦ V. »RELATIONSHIP*OF PRESENT REPORT .TO ^ 
■ ■ ' > FOUR QUESTIONS POSED* M THE GRANT 

A. " To what ext en t does^the CBHSD Project make the XETflTl ion fmor e 
~ . effective for placement with" employers?' ' . . . 

At this, time there is" no clear answer to this question.. However, ^ 
■ ' 
some' preliminary observations 'can be made from students' hopes about 

the' programs Almost wiihout exception , students interviewed at 

h % ■ the d ifferent site^gd the impression_ that earning the diploma __, 

would be more valuable to' them than taking the GED, since ..the lat- o 

' ' ter is an equivalency. The ..major exception is in- Brownsville; where - • 

the GED is already used as an' option that' students can elect if they - 

are" able to* pass, the G£D and want tq get "into full time employment 

faster or if they wish to enter the community college and 'need to 

time the completion- of 'their -program with the beginning of the college . 

* Term. NevertJleTess , students expressed sentiments that they would-be- - 
' prouder of a dlplonja that they earned than they would-be of a test 

they took for an equivalency. However, some /students "did not have^ ^ < 
( a' clear unde/standing of the' difference between the GED^md the CBHSD. . 
' ° Students also expressed the opinion that they ^ght Employers would ' 
*be more likely to* hire them with a diploma than wijh the equivalency. 
• * And, finally,- students' tended! to feeT that the practical nature df.' 
* % the*APL curriculum and its .difference from a traditional acadMi. 

* curriculum would <g4ve theRrpractic'al knowledge that should mm 



*9 ^ 



thenr better educated for various kinds of jobs,' regardless. of Jhe ... 



\ _ . 



" ' • 7' m skill training that might be requiVetj for .9 particular job. Thus; * 
4) , ^ they thought the CEfHSD would make them more effective- for placemen t% 



'ft 
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V. .RELATIONSHIP OF PRESENT REPORT- TO' 
' FOI^R QUESTIONS POSED IN THE GRANT . 

'">'•* 
A. To what extent does the.CBHSD Pfoject w ake the CETA client more . 

effective for placement Vith employers? 

At this time there is no 61% answer to this question/ However, . 

some preliminary "observations can be made from students' hopes about 

the program. Almost without exception students interviewed at 

the different sites had the impres sion that ear ning the diploma ' 

would be more valuable to them than taking the GED,* since the lat- , 

ter is an equivalency. The major exception is in Brownsville, Where 

the GED is already used as an option that students can elect if they 

are abl^to pass a ti\e GED and want to get into, full time employment . 

faster or iftftey wish to enter the community college and need tq " 

time the comfletion-of • their program with the' beginning of the college 

'term. Nevertheless, 'students 'expressed sentiments that they would be 

prouder of a'dipToma that they earned than they. wo]±ld be of a test 

they took for an equivalency. ' However, some students did not have 

a clear understanding. 0 f. the difference between the GED and the CBHSD. 

Students also expressed the opinion that 'they thought employers would 

be more Tikely to hire them with a diploma than with .the equivalency^ 

And, finally, students tended to feel* that the pYactltal- nature of ^ 

the Wcurriculuorand itt, different^ from a traditional academic, . 

* " • * * * - ■ A . > 

curriculum "would give them practical knowledge that should make.. ... 

^them-better<«ducateitor various kinds of jobs ^regardless of the. ] 

skirl training that iivight be required for a particular job. " Thus, 

'they thought- the" CBHSD would make them more effective .for, placement' • 
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with employers*. It shoul'd'.be emphasized that these are impressions 
students htfve, and they "may or may not be based in reality or reflect 
reality. They are projecting into the attitudes th<jy think- employers 
have. 

B. To what extent is the CBHSD a viable alternative to the GED for * 

use by CETA prime sponsors and the state e mployment service? 

' Basing preliminary judgments on NFlCs initial Jite visits to • 

each of the five sites, on teennical assfstanceVfsits of UT staff 

to the sites, and on discussions betweert NFIE and UT staff, flFIE 

* 

has a strong impression that the CBHSD .is a viable alternative to 

the GEO for use by the CETA prime sponsors only if the CETA staff 

become as familiar with it as they jjre'with the GED. In the pilot; 

sites presently operating,; CETA staff, with some exception, have 

not seemed to reach this level of understanding. Consequently, 

tffey have some difficulty in presenting 1?he CBHSmnr* viable optiorf. , 

* \ 

NFIE interviewed o\e official tyjth the state office'of the* Texas 

* \ * ' *• 

Employment Commissi cyNwho was identified as the '-person most„.aware' ' 

■ . . 7 • x • . .«»•?*••..•. . ** «. 

of 'ttie CBHSU project// In tfiatf discuss^ji the off tcial'-could not . 

,d>stlnaui&be , tweefl. 4 ttfe" GED a/icf'tRe* CBHSD a'nd. more" than once jdenti- . 

.hed-±Wa&anaiand 4 tne same V* For the. CBHSD to be* accepted, promoted, 

or endorsed by ttie Stated Employment *SerVice as arr-aTternatiye to- « • . 
"the GED, persbnnef of .that^-serVice wil1 -t have. "to be" involuted more 1 

closely as observers /of *he prdoralir'and w j 1> , haj&e^o be educated 

. « * _i. l_ . • r 4 _ tidkt- *_v • •» * 

as to the nature afuNvalue oT the pro-gram.* This^ill, ^\rue both. 



at state an<j at local- levels.- ^ . * , * \ ^ • 



C. To what extent can tKe C BHSD gene rate a higher percentage of 
r ; . 1 

adult manpower program participants who can earn the - high -school* 

m L » m , t * * • 

'diploma than now do using the GED method? '* 
While the answer to this. question" is still premature, 'certain 
observations can be made. The Answer is dependent to some degree S 



on the level of en/try of the person. If the appljcant scores *as 

an APL \on the pretest, then Vhe goes directly into* the life skills. 

'/ w * ^ \ - * ' * x v/ #* 

If, then, the perseaal ready has sufficient skill .training or. experience. 

in' a vocational area, the diploma can be granted,, For these people,' * «, . : 

* 1 *, * * ft, 

It is possible to* complete the dfploma* pnocess within'as litCle 



time as v £wo\weeks if fhey work fbhll time at it. It is, highly un- * 

likely/ however, ,that a'person^who has dropped out 'of high school- / * 

« « . ^ ^. « « • * 

A at some Earlier time will be*so pYofecient as to icore-^tt 1 tWs ^eveUt v 9 

, • • \ . > • ' , • • • • ... 

_And if one is so proficient, s/'he can probably take §nfl«pass <h§. GED* • * ; 

,eyen fasted than completing" the 'life skill* for tfie CBtlSl). Whil€: # V - V - " 

. 1 1 *i s possible 8 ^ con)j3]ete the-CBHS8 -a-lmpst as fast as the. GED, . * . 

*♦ * * • jr - * : • ^ ^ • * 

.the'^ff^.reveUfiheless fasi^r ffctr.many if rfotT-most studefttsT Another^ • * , 
prgJrVeiS ass-ociatetl" with timejs the extent o| ct stud.^pt's competency 9 } * *^ & 
irt lEnglish^ usage and .reading . J^itTi^a low level Q^-cpmpetency, .a^ 
st^derrt w4*ll be slow. in achieving either tlfe* C8HSD'or the GEB/ 



♦ In addition to time, a consitleration ,is the goal of the student/" 
^ * * * ' . *. * 

If the student wants, an earned diploma, therr> the GED wilVnot suffic^ 

This will be true whether or not the student i$ a CETA client* ■ , 

* v * * - « * . * , 

,The student's motivation and goal ha^much to-'tio'with this question/ 
As well, because of length of time that may be necessary, for r> 
completion of the CBHSD in relation to client's eligibility in . * 
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CET/\ or to the' - budget cycle, the CBHSD may or may Vipt be as viable 



an option- as the GEO. v % 

* * * 

D -. To what gxtent can the^CtjHSD produce as effective a worker a s 
4 &ne wh o earned a high school diploroai^thro ugh traditional or 
other means? ■ - . 

There is no preliminary evidence whifch. cart lead to any observa 

F " 

tion concerning th*re- question. If the follow-up 'with students/ 
clients who have graduated and with employers, have hired them is • 
effective, some answers may be inferred to this question. Until' 
then, arty ,comme'n t ts would be. only speculative. 



